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TO DAISY. 
YOuR eyes, my sweetest Daisy, own the 
hue 
A German singer erstwhile gave to sly- 
ness ; 
They are not black, my dear, nor brown, 
nor blue, 
And never droop from shyness. 


The saucy piquancy of your pert chin, 
Recalls the conch which, borne on West- 
ern waves, 
Comes from the gulf ’mid ocean’s warring 
din 
To charm our Cornish caves. 
Your ears, my love, no pink and white of 
pearl 


Could carver set ‘more deftly ’neath the’ 


hair ; 
They woo to wonder with their curve and 
eurl, 
In flowerlike beauty rare. 


Your nose in all its beauty fain I'd sing, 
Its dainty curves deserve a stately rhyme ; 
But who in words could shape so fair a 
thing, 
And make those words keep time ? 


No opening bud’s so tempting as the lips 
Which, archly pursed, await your lover’s 
kiss ; 
And, ah! his joy when he that nectar sips ! 
He thinks this queer life bliss. 


Yet ill it is, my Daisy, when the heart 
Yearns deathlessly for one so sweet of 
face 
But doubts much if the soul hath any part 
In all the outward grace. 
Public Opinion. FRANK BANFIELD. 


ALAS! 
A LITTLE thought of doubtful kin 
Came housed himself my heart within, 


And spied about, and furled his wings, 
And tried my heart’s long silent strings, 


And to the sound he wakened there 
I sang a song upon the air ; 


A song, and songs, and ever.more, 
I never sang so sweet before : 


Until a whisper came and stayed 
The sweetest songs I ever made, 


~ And told me, ’twas a very sin 
Had made himself so snug within ! 


To Daisy, etc. 


| Too loud for her is the day’s stir, 








And so I took that busy sprite, 
That was my helper and delight, 


And drove him far before my fears 
And cleansed his dwelling with my tears, 


But since I turned him out of door 
I sing my happy songs no more. 
MAUDE EGERTON KING. 


BEFORE THE DAYBREAK. 


BEFORE‘the daybreak shines a star 
That in the day’s full glory fades ; 
Too fiercely bright is the great light 
That her pale-gleaming lamp upbraids: 





Before the daybreak sings a bird 
That stills her song at morning’s light ; 


The woodland’s thousand- -tongued de- 
light. 


Ah! great the honor is, to shine 
A light wherein no trayeller errs ; 
And rich the prize, to rank divine. * 
Among the world’s loud choristers. 





But I would be that paler star, 
And I would be that lonelier bird, 
To shine with hope while hope’s afar, 
And sing of love when love’s unheard. 
F. D. BOURDILLON. 


THE SEA-SONG. 
THERE is no song unto the sea unknown. 
With wild dance-melodies and laughter 
low, 
Its happy ripples frolic to and fro ; 


With passionate love-lays breathed in un- 


dertone, 

It woos the quiet night ; with wailing moan, 
It sobs to clouded skies its tale of woe ; 
With triumph-song as o’er some van- 

quished foe, 

It passes on with foamy locks wind-blown. 


And dirges to the dying ear it brings, 
And requiems chanted soft of waves that 
weep, 
And strange ,dead-marches, as with 
muffled drums, 
‘It beats on lonely shores ; and when 
night comes, 
A tender, crooning lullaby it sings, 
Rocking its own unto eternal sleep. 
Spectator. M. C. GILLINGTON. 

















From The Fortnightly Review. 
A VISIT TO PRINCE BISMARCK, 
I. 

WHEN the Emperor William First 
gave Friedrichsruh to Prince Bismarck, 
it certainly was not with any thought 
of the convenience of the German peo- 
ple. It cannot have occurred to him 
that they were concerned in the mat- 
ter, or that a day would ever come 
when the prince would be an exile 
from power, and when the nearness of 
Friedrichsruh to Hamburg might have 
a certain influence upon his relations 
to his fellow-subjects, and upon theirs 
tohim. Yetsoitis. The accessibility 
of the place encourages pilgrimages 
and visits. When Prince Bismarck 
goes to his other estate at Varzin, in 
the far north-east of Prussia, a day’s 
journey by rail from Berlin, the pil- 
grimages and visits become much less 
frequent. Now events have taken such 
a turn that Prince Bismarck’s commu- 
nications with the world he used to 
govern have come to depend on this 
rather casual intercourse ; except, in- 
deed, when he has occasion to journey 
through the land. Then we see the 
journey become a kind of progress ; 
last year’s the most remarkable of all. 
But when residing at Friedrichsruh he 
receives some visitors and many visits 
—deputations from far and near, stu- 
dents, societies, schools, statesmen, in- 
dividuals. And these are the occasious 
on which he is likely to say something, 
so that Friedrichsruh has become a 
kind of platform from which its owner 
addresses his fellow-countrymen and 
the rest of mankind. Never, as I said, 
could it have entered into the head of 
his old comrade and emperor that a 
use of this kind would be found for his 
imperial gift. 

The station of Friedrichsruh is but 
forty minutes by rail from Hamburg, 
and the house not more than two min- 
utes’ drive from the station. The train 
passes within a hundred yards of the 
entrance, and you get your first view 
of the mansion from the window of the 
railway carriage. The expresses be- 
tween Berlin and Hamburg roar past 
many times a day. The house has 
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neither that seclusion which the En- 
glishman thinks the first condition of 
agreeable country life, nor that stateli- 
ness or splendor which one might ex- 
pect in an emperor’s gift to his great 
chancellor, a gift in acknowledgment of 
the empire which the servant had be- 
stowed on his sovereign. But the Ger- 
mans have their own views in these, 
as in other matters, which, sooner. or 
later, they contrive generally to justify 
to the world. In 1871 the house, or so 
much of it as then existed, was, or had 
been, a kind of inn, or boarding-house, 
of brick faced with pale yellow stucco, 
the window-frames and doors of a 
brighter, brown-yellow ; no architecture 
to speak of. It has since been doubled 
and trebled in size, and has become a 
spacious, comfortable mansion, quite 
devoid of external decorative features. 
But it has angles and gables, with a 
balcony or two and a broad terrace ; 
the trees dignify the edifice, the shad- 
ows softening the hard outlines, and 
on the side towards the forest the 
charm of the place becomes evident. 
A few steps have carried you far away 
from the glare and noise, and from the 
world, and you find yourself in a forest. 

It was, in fact, not the house but the 
estate which must be considered the 
emperor’s offering ; an estate of thirty 
thousand acres, all in timber. There 
is no cultivated land. The village of 
Friedrichsruh was built by a certain 
count who owned a small shooting- 
lodge there. When Prince Bismarck 
first came, the house was so far from 
being tenantable that he stayed at the 
lodge of the forest-keeper, beyond the 
stream which divides the house from 
the greater part of the wood. There it 
was that he first made acquaintance 
with his new property, which he, with 
his love of nature and of country life, 
and perhaps of trees above all, per- 
ceived at once to be a noble domain. 
But that is an impression which to the 
visitor comes later. As we drove from 
the station along the sandy road par- 
allel with the railway, it was the house 
and not much else that we became 
aware of; trees about it on three sides 
evidently, but the house stands out and 
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is placed so near the road that you pull 
up at the front door almost as soon as 
you have passed the gate. We were 
met at the door by Prince Bismarck’s 
secretary, Dr. Chrysander. The name 
sounds like that of a Greek. He is not 
a Greek, however, but an accomplished 
young German with a knowledge of 
English and an amiability of character 
by which we profited in many ways. 

We were to have arrived for luncheon 
at half past twelve, but were late, and 
the family had already gone in, and 
we were asked to follow at once. 
There was time to notice that we stood 
in an entrance-hall of some size, its 
fittings in a light varnished wood, with 
two long stands for coats, on one of 
which hung a large, full, blue military 
coat, with red facings, and broad fur 
collar; easy to imagine what figure 
it had enveloped. Thence through a 
morning-room to the right, furnished, 
like all the rooms we saw, with sim- 
plicity ; thence into the dining-room 
where, at the farther end of the long 
dining-table, sat Prince Bismarck. The 
room is some thirty feet by twenty, 
with grey painted walls crowded with 
pictures, the windows looking on the 
terrace. and a balcony. Here it was 
that we first felt as if the outer world 
had been Jeft behind, for from these 
windows only woods, and meadows, 
and stream were visible ; the meadow 
an amphitheatre rising beyond the 
water and enclosed by the not distant 
forest, with which here you became at 
once on intimate terms. The furniture 
of the room not remarkable, except the 
high, straight-backed, deep, capacious 
armchair, covered with smooth black 
or, perhaps, very dark green leather, in 
which the prince sat. Princess Bis- 
marck’s place was not opposite, but at 
the side next the windows near the 
other end ; on the other side the Count- 
ess von Rantzau, their daughter, whose 
husband is German minister at the 
Hague ; and two other ladies. 

The prince and princess rose and 
came forward to welcome us. The 
princess being nearest the entrance, I 
spoke first to her, and introduced E. 
Strict German etiquette would have re- 





quired, I believe, that we should have 
presented ourselves first to the master 
of the house, but. the German, strict 
himself and strict with his own people, 
is tolerant tothe foreigner. The greet- 
ings on either side passed very much 
as they might in England or America. 
Not quite so when we satdown. Places 
for both of us had been left on either 
side of Prince Bismarck, as if in recog- 
nition of the interest which to us, as to 
the rest of the world, centred in him. 
The princess took her former seat at 
the side near the upper end; if it was 
not the lower. 

I own myself embarrassed, or, at any 
rate, much perplexed, as I set down 
these particulars, and think of others 
that are to come, and of my position as 
the narrator of them. The reader may 
also be perplexed, and in his interest and 
mine perhaps I had better say what had 
happened. I had been asked to Fried- 
richsruh before now, but had not gone. 
When this visit was arranged I said I 
would either put the journalist wholly 
aside, or, if Prince Bismarck saw fit, it 
might be understood that I should use 
my own discretion and either say noth- 
ing or say what I thought best. It was 
left in that way. Certainly I did not go 
to Friedrichsruh to “ interview ”’ Prince 
Bismarck, nor did I interview him, nor 
could I interrogate him, nor shall I 
repeat much of what he said. If I de- 
scribe, though in the briefest way, the 
interior of a private house, and even the 
inhabitants of it, it is because Prince 
Bismarck is indisputably the first public 
man of his time, and belongs to history ; 
even, to some slight extent, to that 
contemporary history which is called 
journalism ; and the world does, I sup- 
pose, care to see as much of him as it 
can, and likes a glimpse of his home 
and home life, which he is not un- 
willing to allow. The frame, as well as 
the portrait, is interesting. The world, 
of course, would like to have some 
things it ought not to have and cannot 
have. There are limits which I hope 
not to overpass. If I do, or if I convey 
a wrong impression of him, or of his 
opinions and feelings on any point, the 
responsibility is mine. I am availing 























myself of a permission of which the 
obligations are the more imperative be- 
cause it was freely given. 

I had last seen Prince Bismarck in 
1888, in the Reichstag ; and on various 
occasions before that, notably one even- 
ing in his palace in the Wilhelmstrasse 
— the old one —of which I have many 
memories. But never till now had I 
seen him except in uniform, whether in 
public or private, in Parliament or in 
the street, or as a figure in a military 
parade. I don’t know that he ever ap- 
peared or spoke, whether in the Prus- 
sian Diet or in the Reichstag, otherwise 
than in a soldier’s dress. Soldier he 
has always been, and still is, and noth- 
ing seems to be dearer to him than the 
military character, as, indeed, it is to 
most Prussians. The civilian in Prus- 
sia has ever been, and still is, an inferior 
being ; minister, chancellor, whatever 
he is, he must be a soldier also if he is 
to be on a level with the soldier and 
one of that military caste which in Prus- 
sia is, in one sense, the true aristocracy 
of the country, if for no other reason 
than because the aristocrat belongs in- 
variably to the profession of arms. 
Prince Bismarck, when I first saw him 
in 1866, was a major of cuirassiers. 
He has risen — slowly, inasmuch as he 
has had other things than soldiering to 
do — to be general, and that is his rank 
in the army to-day. 

He was now in black from head to 
foot ; black double-breasted frock-coat, 
buttoned to the throat across the chest, 
relieved by no order or decoration, or 
any touch of color, except that he wore 
round his neck a pale yellow, or per- 
haps cream-colored, soft silk neckcloth, 
something like the cravat which pre- 
vailed in England in the earlier part of 
the century, but less voluminous and 
tied carelessly. He wore no collar. 
He wore his coat, as E. said, like a 
uniform. It set off the breadth of the 
shoulders, the depth of the chest, and 
the whole huge framework and vast 
body which of itself seemed to fill the 
room, whether he stood or sat. He 
towered far above everybody. His 
manner, when he walked down the 
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room as we came in was, above every-! known. 
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thing, that of the host anxious to wel- 
come his guests. Almost his first word 
was a regret that the clocks at Fried- 
richsruh did not keep what he called 
mid-German railway time ; an artificial 
sort of time, based on an average of 
differences for the zone in which it is 
observed, and extremely helpful to the 
punctuality and smooth working of the 
German railway system. ‘Still,’ said 
he, “here in Friedrichsruh we must 
have the real time.’? All his life long he 
has clung to realities, the make-believe 
having no attraction for him nor, to his 
mind, any validity in public or private 
affairs. 

There are more Prince Bismarcks 
than one, and the one which the world 
knows best may not be the most real of 
all, nor quite like the one who reveals 
himself in his own home to his guests. ' 
E. and I were both, as we afterwards 
agreed, struck by the same thing at 
firs.— by the kindliness, the geniality 
of manner, the human and friendly 
quality in him which came at once to 
the surface, when it was the moment 
for the expression of this quality, just 
as a different side of his character be- 
came evident when. the circumstances 
were different. It is fair in judging a 
man to put aside, if one can, what one 
has heard, and to judge with one’s own 
eyes and ears. The English courts 
have never liked hearsay evidence or 
second-hand testimony. If everybody 
is to base his belief on somebody else’s 
observation, how is a genuine impres- 
sion to be had? The word which 
comes most frequently to one’s mind, 
in thinking it all over, is simplicity or 
sincerity ; that and, during the time 
you are with him, courtesy — courtesy 
not to us only but to everybody, and 
you shall by and by see it shown in an- 
other and not less charming way. To 
suppose that the first diplomatist of his 
time wears his heart on his sleeve, 
whether of a black coat or a uniform, is 


absurd. I do not mean anything so 
absurd. What Ido mean is that these 


amiable and friendly, or, as I called 
them, human traits are just as true as 
those by which he is more commonly 











The face and head which rose out of 
the black coat and soft, pale yellow 
neckcloth are known to everybody by 
pictures and photographs, and also by 
description, and yet they are not known. 
I have tried before now to describe 
them. Like others, I thought I knew 
them well. But every view is a new 
view. The power of the head and face 
is what it was. Age has altered, not 
impaired it. The firmness of outline 
remains. The muscles of the neck 
have not lost their elasticity, the head 
rises aloft and alert ; in the carriage of 
it something haughty, something almost 
defiant and victorious, as of one who 
all his life long has had enemies to deal 
with, and the habit of overcoming 
them. The lines and outlines are 
drawn with a free band and a wide 
sweep ; with the breadth to which na- 
ture more often attains when she works 
on a great scale, as in fashioning a 
mountain range or shaping a continent. 
The actual measurements of the skull 
must be extraordinary. I do not know 
what they are, but no figures could 
express the sense of intellectual force 
and force of character. 

Herr Lenbach once spoke of the 
face as faultless. Nothing, he thought, 
could be added or taken away without 
injuring it; all the features were per- 
fect. This is stating the matter too 
strongly. Herr Lenbach has painted 
Prince Bismarck often and well; no 
one else so well; the world of the 
hereafter will owe much to him ; for 
photographs may not last forever, nor 
do photographs always tell you what 
you most want to know about a face. 
Perhaps, by long study and admiration, 
Lenbach has in his own mind idealized 
his sitter. He does not idealize him on 
canvas, except in the sense that he 
paints character as well as the external 
facts of face and figure. If the features 
were, as he said on that occasion, fault- 
less, they would be, in Tennyson’s 
phrase, faultily faultless. They are 
nothing of the kind. They are not 
regular, not classic, not moulded to any 
known type or accepted standard, or 
not all of them. The face is the man, 
with all his individuality, and the eyes 
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are the man. They are deep blue — 
the blue seems to have grown deeper 
with years —large, full, wide apart, 
beautiful in repose and capable of ex- 
pressing, without any help from the 
other features, the most various moods 
—authority, tenderness, anger, and 
many others. The dry light of pure 
intelligence seems their natural ex- 
pression till it changes into some other, 
and when they are turned upon an in- 
dividual or a Parliament in a spirit of 
inquiry they look through and through 
the individual or the Parliament. The 
power of penetrating character, of 
judging men, has ever been one of his 
gifts and one of his sources of mastery 
in public affairs, and this also you see 
in these piercing orbs, the light of 
which is the next moment peaceful and 
kindly. The eyebrows, which are very 
heavy, are not so much tangled as inter- 
woven; the full tufis of white hair 
braiding themselves into strands. The 
moustache, which overhangs without 
concealing the mouth or much altering 
the expression of the lips, follows the 
lines of the mouth, which at cither end 
it closely embraces. 

The masterful strength of all the 
lower part of the face is but the coun- 
terpart of the upper; the capacious- 
ness of the brain and the wilfulness 
of the character are each indicated 
clearly ; neither is out of proportion ; 
there is neither excess of intelligence 
nor excess of firmness ; the two are in 
harmony, and you would never fear 
that mere activity of mind should turn 
into particularism, or that mere deter- 
mination should paralyze the thinking 
faculties ; nor has either of these ca- 
tastrophes occurred in actual life. The 
work of his life has, of course, left its 
mark upon the worker. The figure 
before you, with its simple and beauti- 
ful dignity, is the history of Germany 
for thirty years; a new Thirty Years’ 
War, as beneficent as the old one was 
destructive. Prince Bismarck, and not 
the youthful Hohenzollern at Potsdam, 
is the incarnation of imperial Germany. 

Iwill supplement my memories and 
impressions by an extract from E.’s 
notes, from which, indeed, I have bor- 
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rowed already, and shall borrow here- 
after, though they were not meant to 
be printed. E. saw the prince for the 
first time, and says :— 


Bismarck’s personality gives one a great 
impression of size, but still more of strength 
and force, physical and mental. He looks 
at you very directly when speaking to you. 
Sat very straight in his high, straight- 
backed armchair, one hand holding his 
pipe, the other generally on the head of one 
of the dogs. His gestures few but forcible. 
Did everything with energy and earnest- 
ness, even to blotting his autograph with 
great care, so that it should not be smudged. 
His eyes very bright and full of fire when 
he was interested, with many twinkles of 
fun. English rather an effort at first, but 
came more and more easily. Very courte- 
ous ; would not light his pipe till he had 
asked whether I minded. Evidently very 
kindly, and beloved by his household. De- 
lights in his woods, and:in his pets, not 
only in the dogs and the swans and ducks, 
but in his chickens, which are allowed to 
invade the lawn, to the despair of the gar- 
dener. Rebecca, or Bekchen, the favorite 
of the two great Ulmar dogs, having been 
longer with him than that “‘ Imperial in- 
truder,’’ Cyrus, who was given him by the 
present emperor when the dog that ‘old 
William” gave him died. 


He spoke throughout in English, not 
without a certain effort. His mastery 
of English, for conversational purposes, 
and upon a wide range of topics, is 
tolerably complete. It is not pro- 
fessor’s English, nor that of the stu- 
dent, but idiomatic, vigorous, often 
colloquial, and ever the English of the 
man of affairs and of the world. Lan- 
guage is to him an instrument, to be 
used as he uses other instruments — 
for his own ends. He has audacities 
of speech as well as of act. What is 
wanting to him in English is practice. 
He had of late, he said, no occasion 
to speak English more than twice a 
year, and his fluency was less than it 
had been. But if he sometimes had to 


search for the word, he always found 
it, and always the right word, and 
sometimes a picturesque one where 
greater familiarity might have led him 
or another to use a commonplace one. 
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all the more instructive to 
behold him struggling amid these 
linguistic difficulties; you saw the 
machinery at work, as when on a great 
steamship you look through a glass par- 
tition at the engines doing their twenty 
knots -an hour. Still, the medium 
sometimes hampered him ; but when a 
change was suggested, he refused. © It 
seemed as if it were part of his concep- 
tion of his duties as host to express 
himself in the native tongue of his two 
guests. 

Many years ago it was said of him 
that he had refused to allow French, 
which he knows as well as German, 
to be spoken in his presence. But 
this he declared was an idle tale. “I 
never presumed to dictate to others in 
private life. What I did was to pro- 
test against the use of French in the 
Prussian Diet, and in matters of Ger- 
man business.” His English grew 
more and more fluent as he talked. 
When, at one moment, some wished- 
for phrase would not frame itself to his 
mind, he turned to E., with the humor- 
ous smile so characteristic of him and so 
frequent, and said : ‘* There was a time 
when I could speak Russian,’”’ and he 
added that he still occasionally read a 
Russian newspaper. His appointment 
as ambassador to Petersburg dates from 
March, 1859. Then it was, no doubt, 
and during the three years he re- 
mained there, that he pursued his 
studies in Russian, and it may be taken 
for granted he knows the language now 
as well as then. His is not a mind 
which lets go of any useful knowledge 
once acquired. 

It did seem, I will add, as if there 
was aban upon French. Princess Bis- 
marck much prefers it to English, which 
she speaks and understands not with- 
out effort. But when anything was 
said to her in French, she took pains to 
answer in English or German. Two 
years ago, in Homburg, I had heard her 
speak French during the greater part of 
along and interesting dinner. Prince 
Bismarck used a single French expres- 
sion, but that belongs to another part 
of the story. 


It was 








re ee 
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II. 

THE prince plunged almost at once 
into politics, but at first they were the 
politics of Friedrichsruh. ‘‘ They are 
quite enough to occupy me,” he said, 
“and quite as intractable as any I 
have had to deal with elsewhere. For 
here at Friedrichsruh we have swans 
and ducks and rats, who will not live 
at peace with each other if left to them- 
selves, and they give me a great deal 
of trouble. The swans are not on good 
terms with the ducks; in fact, they 
want to eat them, or their young, and 
the rats are the enemies of both. It 
is extremely difficult to construct a 
constitution under which they can all 
thrive, or to make them understand 
what is best for each.’’ Then, after a 
pause, and with a twinkle, ‘‘ Especially 
the rats.”” He continued, “I try to 
make my will prevail. I have tried 
that before in other affairs ; and some- 
times succeeded and sometimes not. 
But I have to resort, as I did when I 
was chancellor, to all sorts of devices. 
They will not do as I say merely be- 
cause I say so. The swans have to be 
kept by themselves by a wire fence, as 
you will see. They are the majority, 
but majorities in Germany do not 
always have their own way.” This 
disquisition on the politics of the swans 
and ducks proceeded for some time 
with the utmost gravity. There was 
no effort to apply the allegory closely, 
or to identify the swans or the ducks, 
still less the rats, with any existing 
political party or group. It was, never- 
theless, an apologue, and it was pos- 
sible to imagine that, if one could look 
into the prince’s mind, similitudes 
might be discoverable. 

The Army Bill followed not long 
after the swans and ducks, and was 
discussed with equal gravity. Prince 
Bismarck’s opposition to the bill which 
the emperor deems vital to Germany 
has never been a secret, and is no 
secret now. He gave his reasons, or 
some of his reasons, for thinking it 
was a bad bill in itself. The army, he 
admitted, or, indeed, asserted, undoubt- 
edly needs strengthening, but this bill 
would do it in the wrong way; or, 





rather, it would not strengthen the 
army —it would weaken it. 

“You do not want more men. In- 
creasing the number of men would 
mean drawing off a great many officers 
to train the new soldiers. This would 
involve the making all at once of many 
new and inexperienced officers, weak- 
ening the army in one most essential 
respect. There are not non-commis- 
sioned officers enough—not enough 
who could drill all these new men and 
perform their present duties. You 
cannot create them. Where are they 
to come from? Nor, if you had the 
men and the officers all ready for the 
emergency which the framers of this 
bill contemplate, could you use them 
for an emergency. When a war breaks 
out there will be, at first, perhaps three 
or four battles at different points about 
the same time. The result of these 
battles may decide the campaign— 
must, at any rate, have a great influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the war. They 
will be fought, each one of them, by 
perhaps two hundred thousand or, at 
most, a quarter of a million men on 
each side. You can use, that is to say, 
for your emergency, and for what is 
likely to be the most critical, if not de- 
cisive moment of the conflict, a million 
of soldiers. You cannot use more ex- 
cept as reserves, and for future battles, 
which may or may not have to be 
fought. But you have three millions 
already. What is the use of another 
eighty thousand ? ' 

‘*No, what the army wants is more 
artillery. We won our last war with 
France by artillery. The best artillery 
will win the next, even more certainly. 
So changed are the conditions of war 
that, without a competent artillery, the 
best infantry can no more by itself win 
a battle than cavalry could. But in 
this arm, though we may be still supe- 
rior to France, we are not superior in 
the same proportion that we were in 
1870. The certainty of victory depends 
on our maintaining not merely a su- 
periority, but a considerable superior- 
ity. That is what a wise bill would 
aim at. But this is not a wise bill, nor 
are the authors of it wise. The em- 
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peror ——” but at that word came a 
pause. Then he resumed, changing 
the word : — 

‘The government is weak and short- 
sighted. It has made mistake after 
mistake. It has flung away position 
and advantages, not seeming in the 
least aware what it was doing at the 
time. Just when it was likely to be in 
need of money, it cut off a large source 
of revenue by its new commercial 
treaties. No one had attacked these 
revenues, they were not felt as a griev- 
ance or a burden, and they produced 
fifty millions. Now they hope to carry 
the Army Bill, finance and all, by 
threatening the country, by frightening 
people, by prophesying war and ruin 
and the defeat of the army if it be not 
increased just as they propose. All 
this has a bad effect on the minds of 
the people, and especially, if they be- 
lieve it, on the soldiers — discourages 
them and makes them doubtful of 
themselves. But there is little evi- 
dence thus far that the panic they have 
tried to breed has really taken root 
among the soldiers, or among the Ger- 
man people. We shall know in a few 
weeks what the German people have to 
say to this new scheme ; and what the 
fate of the Army Bill is to be. 

“The elections? Well, it is very 
difficult to see where a government ma- 
jority is to come from, or how they are 
to govern without a majority. It is 
true we carried on the government of 
Prussia from 1862 to 1886 without a 
budget and without a majority. But if 
I were again in office, which I shall 
never be, I could not give to his Im- 
perial Majesty the advice which I gave 
to the king of Prussia at that time. 
The circumstances are entirely differ- 
ent, and Germany is not Prussia. I 
should not do it again. <A policy of 
that kind is not to be drawn into a 
precedent.” , 

The remark of De Tocqueville, in 
the recently published ‘ Souvenirs,” 
occurred to me: ‘tI have always no- 
ticed that in politics grave errors are 
often due to having too good a mem- 
ory.”? I quoted it. 

* Yes,”’ said the prince ; ‘‘ mere imi- 
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tation does not answer. No two situa- 
tions are alike, and a man should not 
copy even himself.” 

He thought the Socialists more likely 
to gain strength in the coming elections 
than any other party, an opinion I had 
already heard in Berlin and elsewhere. 
What was said on this matter of elec- 
tions should, however, be taken with 
reference to the date. The conversa- 
tion occurred on the 17th of May. He 
was of the same mind about the Social- 
ists as when himself in power. The 
growth of their numerical power in the 
country and in Parliament had not 
shaken his conviction of the soundness 
of his own policy toward them. He 
would have pursued it to the end. 

“ Whereas the government, by treat- 
ing the Socialists as a political power, a 
force in the country to be met seriously 
and argued with, instead of as robbers 
and thieves to be crushed, has increased 
very much their power and importance, 
and the consideration shown them. I 
would never have allowed this. They 
are the rats of the country, to be 
stamped out. I had foreseen this and 
feared it when I perceived the turn 
things were taking in a certain quarter. 
I warned the emperor against it. The 
warning was thrown away. 

‘True, I was rather in favor of the 
Labor Conference. I assented to it. 
I hoped there would be a majority of 
sane and sensible men, or, at least, a 
good proportion of people who would 
discuss the sudject rationally, and that 
an impression would be made on the 
emperor’s mind. At the worst, it 
might serve to him as a kind of notice 
what he was to expect, and what sort 
of reception his own ideas would have 
among those whose benefit he was 
seeking, and to whom he appealed. 
Nothing of the kind. The emperor 
learned nothing. I was wrong—at 
any rate, 1 was disappointed. It all 
came to nothing.” 

Socialism impressed him more as a 
danger to the empire —a nearer dan- 
ger—than to society. The Socialists 
are: anti-Imperialists. Like Socialists 
elsewhere, like the trades unions in 
England and in all other countries 
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where they exist, they put class inter- 
ests before the interests of the com- 
munity. They want to subvert pretty 
much everything in Germany, no doubt, 
but first of all the army, and the pres- 
ent system of compulsory service, and 
to abolish the taxes without which the 
army cannot be maintained. They 
care not if the empire be left defence- 
less. 

I asked if he thought the Socialists 
carried on their propaganda on a great 
scale in the army, as in England, or, at 
least, in London, where Socialists enlist 
for the purpose, and where the public- 
houses frequented by the Guards are 
the headquarters and pulpits of Social- 
ists and Anarchist missionaries. 

He thought it was not so in Berlin. 
‘*The garrison of Berlin is collected 
from all over the empire. The men 
from Cologne have little sympathy with 
the Pomeranians ; the Bavarians and 
the Saxons do not fraternize in such 
matters. If there be a danger it would 
be, for example, in Hamburg, where 
the Socialists are strong, and a Ham- 
burg regiment might be poisoned by 
Socialism. So might others.” 

His old partiality for Russia came out 
in the remark that, whatever might be 
Germany’s trouble from Socialism, they 
would never be aggravated from any 
Russian source. This in answer to my 
question whether, if Socialistic agita- 
tion became aggressive and disturb- 
ances arose in Germany, her neighbors, 
east and west, might not seize the 
occasion to attack her. But his faith 
in the good faith of the emperor of Rus- 
sia was not to be shaken. The state 
of things in Russia seemed to him to 
forbid such a supposition. ‘* The party 
of discontent, whether you call it So- 
cialist, or Anarchist, or Nihilist, is 
much the same everywhere. If itisa 
danger to Germany, it is equally a 
danger to Russia — perhaps a much 
greater danger. The czar is not the 
man to lend a hand to the enemies of 
order, of society.”’ It was hardly 
worth while, after such a declaration as 
that, to press the military point of view. 
As to France, and what she might do in 
similar circumstances, Prince Bismarck 
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omitted to express any opinion. The 
world knows well enough already what 
his views are of the political methods 
which have, during his time; been in 
vogue in that country. There is no 
reason to suppose he has changed these 
views. ; 

Author as he is of that universal suf- 
frage which he gave because it could 
not be withheld, Prince Bismarck’s 
faith in the specifics of modern radical- 
ism, or of modern democracy, has very 
definite limits. He repeated in a dif- 
ferent form one or two remarks made 
during his journey last year, at Jena 
and elsewhere, which go to the root of 
things; radical in that sense only. 
Nobody ever doubted that he believed 
it the business of a government to gov- 
ern ; a2 maxim which radicalism, both 
in Germany and in England, is doing 
its utmost to discredit. But how are 
you to get your governing government ? 
What is it to be; who are to compose 
it ? 

‘¢There has grown up of late,’’ said 
Prince Bismarck, ‘‘a notion that the 
world can be governed from below. 
That cannot be.”’ It is an apophthegm 
which Socialist and Anarchist, and 
those political parties in all countries 
which hope for power by pandering to 
the mob, may consider. Mr. Gladstone 
himself might reflect on it, should he 
find time amid his present somewhat 
engrossing and, perhaps, somewhat con- 
fusing occupations. 

In this view of Socialism, as in all 
Prince Bismarck said, two traits were 
visible. He was perfectly ready to 
own a mistake if he thought he had 
made one, and he was perfectly loyal to 
himself and his policy when he still be- 
lieved himself in the right, no matter 
what turn events or opinion had taken. 
I doubt whether the opinion of others 
ever gave him much concern except as 
a force to be calculated and used or 
otherwise dealt with. To infallibility, 
however, he never made the least pre- 
tension. He did not claim it for him- 
self, nor respect the claim when made 
for another. He scoffed at it. He lis- 


tened with approval to the remarks 
which — rightly or wrongly, I am not 














sure — I attributed to Newman in those 
honorable days when Newman stood 
out against the new papal heresy of 
infallibility. ‘* Before infallibility can 
have any logical basis, or become a 
rule of conduct, you must not only be 
infallible but infallibly certain you are 
infallible.’ I gathered that Prince 
Bismarck still considered that he was 
right in entering upon a struggle with 
the papacy ; that the Kulturkampf was 
a sound policy; that the May Laws 
were well conceived ; and that his ulti- 
mate abandonment of the conflict, and 
his compromise with the pope and the 
Ultramontane party, were the result of 
events which he was not bound to fore- 
see, and could not have foreseen, and 
which nobody, in fact, did foresee. In 
other words, he entered upon this 
struggle with a good probability of suc- 
cess, and ultimately surrendered to the 
inevitable. The policy of conflict was 
a wise one when adopted, and the policy 
of retiring from the conflict was also 
wise. The stress of politics, the neces- 
sities of public life, forced him to play 
off one party against another — no new 
thing with him indeed —and finally to 
purchase support from the Catholic 
party by concessions to Catholic de- 
mands. When the May Laws were 
passed, their passage was imperative ; 
they were what Germany at that mo- 
ment most needed. When they were 
repealed, other objects, only to be 
attained by consenting to their repeal, 
had become paramount ; they, and no 
longer the May Laws, were what Ger- 
‘many then most needed. 


III. 

WHAT was said of England was free 
from any taint of that dislike to England 
which Prince Bismarck has sometimes 
been supposed to cherish. At the most, 
it was indifference, and that not to the 
English people, but to English politics, 
which he appeared to think sterile, if 
not trivial. He has said, in times past, 
sharp things about England, and when 
German interests came into contact with 
English interests, he was for Germany 
and not for England. It might seem 
hard to censure him for that, or to re- 
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quire that a German should not be a 
German. But the strong point of the 
Englishman is not the imagination, nor 
the use of the imagination in public 
life. He does not readily put him- 
self in the place of his adversary, nor 
take the other point of view. He 
likes better, when he finds somebody 
in his way, to make him get out if he 
can ; at any rate, to lift up his voice, 
which is a powerful one, against the 
intruder. He has condemned Prince 
Bismarck before now for the very aitti- 
tude and policy which, if the German 
had only been an Englishman, the En- 
glishman would have praised, and 
would have thought the only natural or 
possible attitude. The chancellor used 
to resent these asperities on public 
grounds. Ifthe English press attacked 
him, he used the German press to re- 
ply to these attacks. But of any per- 
sonal ill-will to the English I never saw 
a trace. 

That neither Prince Bismarck nor 
the great majority of his countrymen 
follow English politics closely is prob- 
ably true. The treatment of such 
matters in the German press is but oc- 
casional. The most enterprising news- 
paper in Berlin thinks it has abundantly 
satisfied the appetite of its readers for 
general English news by a four-line 
telegram from London. Its money in- 
telligence is fuller. Finance is of no 
nationality. Prince Bismarck’s views, 
so far as he expressed them, may be 
summed up in a sentence or two :— 

‘*Tf we have a controversy with En- 
gland we pay attention to that, and try 
to understand the English side of it as 
well as ours. Other international ques- 
tions, European and not Anglo-German 
merely, do sometimes, though not very 
often, make us turn our eyes to En- 
gland. Otherwise, what chiefly con- 
cerns us is the effort of certain parties 
or persons in Germany to make us copy 
English Parliamentary institutions.” 

This last was said with that gleam of 
humor which so often lighted up both 
his face and the subject he was discuss- 
ing. He has the faculty of conveying 


or implying as much by a look as by 
The listener will do well to be 


speech. 
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on the watch for it, if he wishes not to 
miss the real significance of what is 
said. It comes without warning. The 
glow suffuses the deep blue eyes as 
suddenly as a flash of lightning, and 
the horizon is illuminated. It has 
long been known that Prince Bismarck 
viewed with no favor the notion of An- 
glicizing Germany or German institu- 
tions which prevailed in more quarters 
than one. The letter just published, 
written before the marriage of the late 
Emperor Frederick to an English prin- 
cess, expressed in advance an opinion 
which circumstances obliged him to re- 
peat in various forms afterwards. The 
Germans do not like to be Anglicized 
any more than the English would like 
to be Germanized. The Briton does 
not even like to be criticised from 
a purely German point of view —he 
objected to be told on high German 
authority, many years ago, that English 
-arliamentary institutions were on their 
trial. There is in Germany a party or 
a political coterie — more than one, no 
doubt — which has for a long time be- 
lieved that Germany was to find salva- 
tion in imitating England. It does not 
appear that Prince Bismarck shares 
that belief, or has any serious appre- 
hension that it will prevail, or will ever 
become the opinion of the majority of 
the German people. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s name was 
mentioned — it came up incidentally — 
Prince Bismarck had not a word to say 
against the Englishman whom he has 
been supposed to like even less than 
other Englishmen. He thought it sufti- 
cient to express his admiration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s oratory, and of his powers 
as a Parliamentarian. To Mr. Glad- 
stone’s admirers, of whom I am one, 
that may not seem a very complete esti- 
mate, but it must be taken as it is. 
There is no more. To the first states- 
man of Europe, the prime minister of 
England appears as a master of speech 
rather than of affairs —of Parliamen- 
tary tactics rather than of the principles 
and methods by which, as Themistocles 
said, asmall nation may be made great, 
or a great nation greater still. That 
master-stroke of domestic policy, known 





popularly as Home Rule for Ireland, 
did not seem to have impressed the 
German chancellor. It did not even 
interest him. Ialmost doubted whether 
he had any other idea about it than that 
it was a concession to a faction hostile 
to England, and therefore dangerous to 
England, and likely to make the United 
Kingdom less united, and the empire 
less imperial. Nor was any other view 
really to be expected. Prince Bis- 
marck’s fame rests in great measure on 
his unification of Germany. He is the 
creator of an empire, and his political 
sympathies with the Englishman who 
is trying to break up an empire must 
necessarily be imperfect. Whena man 
has applied the finest abilities and ener- 
gies of his time to constructive work, 
it is natural he should fail to appreciate 
an English statesman whose great tri- 
umph has been the annihilation of a 
Church, and whose old age is devoted 
to the dissolution of the legislative 
union between the two sections of the 
United Kingdom. Let us excuse Prince 
Bismarck so far as we can, and not for- 
get that he has full faith in Mr. Glad- 
stone as an orator. 

I quoted, while this topic was still 
being talked of, the remark of a French- 
man less well known than he deserves 
to be, M. Doudan, who said of Victor 
Hugo: ‘*A force de jouer avec les 
mots, il en est devenu l’esclave ;’’ and 
this Lapplied to Mr. Gladstone. ‘ Yes,’” 
answered Prince Bismarck, ‘les mots 
se jouent de lui.”” This was the only 
French phrase he allowed to pass his 
lips, and with this, too, came a humor-- 
ous, illuminative gleam into his eyes. 

He would see as clearly as anybody 
the peril in such philological pastimes 
as Mr. Gladstone permits himself, 
They become, presently, not pastimes, 
but the serious occupation of his mind 
and of his life, and the peril is lest 
words and not acts seem to him the 
real thing, and mere dexterity of speech 
the faculty most essential to the ruler 
of an empire. Not so has Prince Bis- 
marek formed his conception of public 
life or of statesmanship. If he is not 
an orator, as Mr. Gladstone is, and as 
Antony said Brutus was, he has at least 
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the gift of picturesque and vivid speech, 
of imagery, of using images or incidents 
familiar to his audience in a totally 
novel and unexpected way. His his- 
tory is full of them, his pithy sayings 
are in every German mouth, and have 
even been quoted not infrequently in 
England. How many of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s idolaters can quote a sentence 
from any of his innumerable speeches, 
and how many can they quote? The 
gift of condensation or brevity is not 
his. To put a thing too briefly might 
pin its author to a definite statement, 
or even pledge. Nor is brevity or di- 
rectness a peculiarly German quality 
either. The prince’s epigram was 
French in something more than words : 
in its brilliancy, its suddenness —for it 
followed instantaneously on the quo- 
tation —its conciseness ; in short, in 
various qualities which we do not al- 
ways associate with the word German. 
Prince Bismarck is assuredly a German 
of the Germans, but his intellectual 
equipment is free from the narrowness 
of mere Teutonic chauvinism. 

It is a delicate business to repeat 
opinions about persons, and I will name 
only one other of those whom Prince 
Bismarck discussed. He spoke of Lord 
Rosebery as an Englishman who had 
high qualities for the conduct of public 
business, and had shown them as for- 
eign minister. ‘But is he also an 
orator?”’ queried the prince. You 
were left to guess whether he really 
considered rhetorical fluency an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the other qualities 
of an English minister, or whether he 
would have preferred to be told that 
Lord Rosebery could not speak. It 
had, however, to be said, in the inter- 
ests of truth, that he could, but that, 
like Lord Salisbury, he thought the 
ideal foreign secretary should be dumb ; 
and with this Prince Bismarck seemed 
content. His friendship for Lord Rose- 
bery is well known. 

The indifference the prince showed 
toward English politics did not extend 
to France. 

‘Tf you live next a volcano, you nat- 
urally watch for the smoke out of the 
crater.” 
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But of an immediate eruption he 
seemed to have no fear. It would be 
idle for him or for anybody to remind 
the French of Carlyle’s maxim about 
consuming their own smoke. The 
French like to hear what is agreeable. 
They have reversed the old motto, and 
it reads in France, ‘‘ Grata pro veris.”’ 
Probably it will do no service to the 
memory of Jules Ferry, among his own 
countrymen, to say that Prince Bis- 
marck thought his loss a serious one to 
France: ‘* A strong man gone.”” The 
tribute is nevertheless one which Jules 
Ferry’s friends may not be sorry to 
know of. There was no eulogy upon 
any living Frenchman. 

A journey to America was suggested, 
but the prince’s no was peremptory. 
He would like to go, but the fatigue 
and inconvenience of travel are such 
as he does not care to encounter with- 
out a strong reason. He cannot sleep 
well out of his own bed, and sleep is 
to him medicinal and essential. ‘‘ Dr. 
Schweninger would not let me go!” 
The Chicago Exhibition? No, that 
was no temptation. He had never 
cared for exhibitions, nor ever thought 
the benefit of them considerable. 
“They do not benefit the country in 
general, nor do much good to industries 
nor to commerce. The people who 
profit are the people concerned in the 
keeping of inns, and in getiing money 
out of travellers ; hardly anybody else.’’ 
The enthusiasm about exhibitions 
seemed to him factitious, except in so 
far as it was sentimental. Chicago 
belongs, I presume, to the sentimental 
division. It appeared that his opinion 
on the subject of Chicago, and of exhi- 
bitions in general, had been desired not 
long since by, I suppose, some repre- 
sentative of the Chicago press, as if 
Chicago were too modest to feel sure 
that its Exhibition was the right thing ! 
But the prince, whose sense of what 
is comic has a wide range, had made 
answer that he had no time to form 
views on the subject of exhibitions, or 
of the Chicago Exhibition in partic- 
ular. He could find interest in a visit 
to America without that. His own 


German fellow-countrymen in America 
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would be attraction enough for him. 
They were to his mind, though I in- 
sisted we had no better citizens, still 
German, and still his fellow-country- 
men. 


IV. 

TWIcE and thrice Prince Bismarck 
expressed in no doubtful terms his res- 
ignation to his fate, and his conviction 
that his withdrawal from the public 
service is final. ‘* My time is over,”’ 
he said, with a gesture which meant as 
much as the words. And still more 
expressively : ‘*I shall not go into ac- 
tion again.” 

Never once had he a harsh or even a 
hard word for the emperor personally. 
What he said showed, or implied, an 
odd mixture of respect for the emperor 
as emperor, and of something that was 


not exactly respect for his abilities or | 


character. His eyes shone more than 
once when he referred to the emperor’s 
speeches and his volunteered visits to 
so many different couris. Perhaps the 
old chancellor took a humorous view of 
what may seem to him the rather boy- 
ish, and even schoolboyish, exploits of 
his august master. But there was no 
bitterness, no clearly expressed resent- 
ment at the emperor’s treatment of 
himself, and he gave no such accounts 
of his dismissal as may be heard in 
Berlin and elsewhere. 

One of these is striking enough to be 
quoted, coming as it did from one who 
knows both emperor and chancellor, 
“The little emperor,” said this well- 
informed person, ‘** got rid of Bismarck 
because he could not bear to feel him- 
self in the presence of a superior intel- 
ligence. With all his quickness and 
energy, he does not understand affairs, 
and he had not thought seriously on 
the most serious matters of policy. It 
was hateful to him to have to listen to 
one who had, and who, with every def- 
erence of manner, looked him straight 
in the face while he put his own views 
before him. Needless to say that Bis- 
marck’s language was as decorous as it 
was weighty. But there is nothing 


which an emperor who believes himself 
emperor and king by divine right can 
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so ill endure as to be made to feel him- 
self in the wrong, and that his servant, 
with no divine right to back him, 
knows better than he. And that is 
why he got rid of Bismarck.’ 

But you would hear nothing of that 
kind at Friedrichsruh. 

The .question of Prince Bismarck’s 
relations with the emperor came up in 
connection with two separate matters, 
|Prince Albrecht’s letter, and the cere- 
mony at Gérlitz. On the first I prefer 
to say nothing and to quote nothing. 
|The second requires less discretion. 
The facts are known. A monument to 
the late Emperor William was to be 
unveiled at Gérlitz—has since been 
unveiled — with much, but not too 
much, pomp and parade, the young 
emperor being duly present and making 
the inevitable speech. It is, however, 
a monument not to the late emperor 
jalone, but also to Count Moltke and 
|Prince Bismarck. The old emperor’s 
statue is flanked and supported by these 
two statues of his two chief comrades, 
the two chief architects of his great for- 
tune and of Germany’s. The town of 
Goérlitz had asked Prince Bismarck to 
take part in the ceremony. He spoke 
in terms of deep feeling of the honor 
done him by setting up his statue, and 
by the invitation. But he could not 
accept the invitation of the town. It 
would bring him into the presence of 
the emperor, and, as he had not been 
/summoned by the emperor, he could 
‘not go. It would be 4 breach of eti- 
/quette — of military etiquette above all. 
Again the soldier showed himself, ‘I 
am still a general in the army and a 
general cannot present himself before 
the emperor, who is his commander-in- 
chief, without an order.”” Any word 
or message from the emperor signify- 
ing his desire that Prince Bismarck 
should be present at Gérlitz would have 
been equivalent to a command, and 
must have been obeyed ;.but it was 
very evident that, while the prince re- 
gretted his absence on other grounds, 
and though he was perfectly sensible of 
the discourtesy shown him, he rejoiced 
to escape the necessity of finding him- 
self in the emperor’s presence. He did 
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not wish to go where he must, in some 
way or other, come in contact with the 
present ruler of Germany. He did not 
wish for a meeting. It would have 
put him in an awkward position ; it 
might have led to grave consequences. 
** As an officer, as a gentleman, I could 
not have refused the hand of reconcili- 
ation if held out to me, in such circum- 
stances, and a reconciliation, or offer of 
reconciliation, is what it would have 
seemed to the public.” 

So far Prince Bismarck. But the 
emperor’s conduct in this matter con- 
cerns others than the ex-chancellor ; it 
concerns himself first of all, and con- 
cerns Germany and public opinion in 
Germany and elsewhere. The prince 
‘uttered no complaint, but why are not 
others to say what they think, and who 
is there who can think the emperor’s 
. conduct magnanimous ? Nobody knew 
better than the emperor that it was 
impossible for Prince Bismarck to go 
to Gérlitz except upon his summons. 
Yet the prince was not allowed to take 
part in an act of homage to the king 
and emperor whom he had served for 
thirty years, nor to witness the honor 
done to himself. It seems to have 
been thought in court circles that 
Prince Bismarck should have asked 
permission. That may be in accord- 
ance with court etiquette, but Germany 
is not peopled entirely with courtiers, 
and even the courtier, if he could de- 
tach his mind sufficiently, might doubt 
whether Prince Bismarck was the man 
to sue for leave to come into the pres- 
.ence of the sovereign who had dis- 
missed him with insult and ignominy 
from his counsels. ‘The prince, with 
his ineradicable Prussian loyalty to the 
king who has never been loyal to him, 
may find such excuses for imperial in- 
civility as I have given above. The 
world, however, is not all Prussian, and 
may take and express a view of its own. 

But neither with reference to this nor 
to any other subject did Prince Bis- 
marck’s language about the emperor 
pass the bounds which, as an old ser- 
vant of the house of Hohenzollern, he 
has always imposed upon himself. 
Reconciliation is one thing, self-respect 
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is another, and respect for the throne 
and for him who sits on it is a third. 
For reconciliation I do not think Prince 
Bismarck cares, and I am certain he 
will not take that first step to it which 
his enemies in the press and elsewhere 
are forever urging him to take. The 
value of advice from his enemies. is a 
thing he understands, I am expressing 
my own opinion. I could not justify it 
by a single word which fell from Prince 
Bismarck’s lips in my hearing. I have 
no authority to speak for him. I am 
only recording an impression, derived 
from various sources. Any reconcilia- 
tion that might take place would, I 
imagine, be merely formal ; save in one 
event only, which Prince Bismarck is 
too good a German to wish for—I 
mean in the event of a disaster, ex- 
ternal or internal. 

The emperor’s character is what it is ; 
he cannot make himself over again. 
His confidence in himself is unshaken 
by a long series of mistakes and fail- 
ures. He, at any rate, is not only in- 
fallible, but infallibly certain he is 
infallible. He does not want minis- 
ters; he wants clerks. Of what use 
could a Bismarck be to aruler of this 
temper? The whole truth about the 
emperor’s dismissal of his chancellor 
has never yet been told. Until it is 
known, the public is not in a position 
to judge of the probabilities of what is 
called reconciliation, or to appreciate 
all the difficulties which stand in the 
way of cordial relations between the 
two men. It is not ‘‘ generous indul- 
gence ”’ of which Prince Bismarck is in 
search; nor is he, so far as one can 
judge, consumed by a passionate wish 
to see once more the inside of the 
palace gates, whether at Potsdam or 
Berlin. 

It is perfectly true that Prince Bis- 
marck has expressed himself freely 
touching the acts and policy of his suc- 
cessor, and of the men, or some of 
them, now about the emperor. I do 
not believe he has confidence in all 
of these gentlemen — contidence either 
in their ability or in their political hon- 
esty. But since when has it been 


thought disloyal or unpatriotic to hold 
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the opinion that the advisers of the 
crown are not all they should be ? 
That is not an English view, nor is it 
indeed German. Ministers are judged 
by their public acts. Has Count von 
Caprivi been a successful minister ? 
Was the repeal of the law against the 
Socialists wise? Have the commercial 
treaties increased the prosperity of 
Germany ? Was the School Billa good 
measure —a bill for making the gov- 
ernment the arbiter of German con- 
sciences and turning the emperor into 
a pope? Did the enforced withdrawal 
of that bill, in obedience to an over- 
whelming public opinion, strengthen 
the ministry or the emperor? Has the 
present chancellor shown himself a 
master of the art of parliamentary 
government ? Has the Army Bill been 
carried ? And is it ** vindictive ” to be 
aware of these errors, and to decline 
to identify yourself with men or meas- 
ures alike condemned by failure ? 
When Lord Salisbury was turned out of 
office, did he feel himself obliged to 
approve everything his successor at- 
tempted ? And why should there be 
less freedom of opinion, or less free- 
dom of expression, for Prince Bismarck 
than for Lord Salisbury or for Mr. 
Gladstone ? 

It will do no harm to remember that 
Prince Bismarck, with all his ambition, 
has throughoat his career kept his am- 
bition strictly in service to his country. 
It has not been selfish. It has not 
been personal. It is the aggrandize- 
ment of Germany, not the aggrandize- 
ment of Bismarck, which has been the 
aim and rule of his public conduct. 
He has stood up for Germany, for the 
true interests of Germany, against em- 
peror, against public opinion, against 
Europe, against Germany herself. No 
doubt he has ambition, and pride, and 
his share of other human failings, but 
they have not been suffered to turn him 
aside from the one overruling purpose 
of his life, to do at each given moment 
what is best for his country. There is 
the record of each crisis to prove this. 

There is in Germany a large party 
which goes in favor of the government, 
of any government, just as steadily as 





the Irishman “ goes agin it,’’ against 
any government. This party always 
has organs. It might be difficult to dis- 
tinguish between its organs and the 
organs subsidized, whether with money 
or news, by the government. Perhaps 
it does not matter. This party and its 
organs in the press have been indus- 
triously engaged in praising Count von 
Caprivi since he became chancellor. 
There is a public in other parts of Eu- 
rope, even in England, which holds 
similar views, and is apt to regard a 
ministry that is in as better than any 
ministry that is out. When Prince 
Bismarck was expelled by the emperor 
from the public service, the world held 
its breath for a while. When things 
seemed to go on much as before, people 
recovered the power of respiration and 
of speech, and cried out, *‘ You see 
Prince Bismarck’s fall makes no differ- 
ence. The emperor steers the ship 
‘full steam ahead’ just as well without 
any pilot, or with Count Caprivi as 
pilot;’? which comes, perhaps, to 
nearly the same thing. That cry has 
been heard continually since. What 
did these gentlemen expect? Did they 
expect the German Empire would go to 
pieces as soon as Prince Bismarck 
ceased to govern it? That might have 
been a testimony to his personal im- 
portance, but would have been a poor 
proof of his sagacity in laying its foun- 
dations, or of the stability and solidity 
of its construction. Sir John Tenniel’s 
masterly cartoon in Punch, *‘ Dropping 
the Pilot,’ made an impression on the 
English mind, and on other minds, 
There was a notion, rather widespread, 
that without the pilot who had weath- 
ered the storm the ship must go on the 
rocks. But if there are no rocks, and 
no storm, but an open sea and plain 
sailing, the ship does very well for a 
time without any pilot. Such has been 
Germany’s good fortune for the last 
two years, at least so far as foreign 
policy is concerned. But there must 
come an hour when it will be seen 
whether a pilot is wanted or not. 

This is no place to consider the de- 
tails of German politics, but room may 
be found for one general reflection. 
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Down to the death of the old emperor 
in March, 1888, and the discharge of 
Prince Bismarck in 1890, it was still 
possible to say that in the public life of 
Germany the effective principle was 
the kingly principle. There were con- 
stitutions, there were parliaments, there 
was a press, more or less free, there 
was universal suffrage. Government 
had become, as it is apt to become in 
these days of democracy, veiled or un- 
veiled, a very complicated affair, but, 
on the whole, the king was the real 
ruler of Prussia, and the king under 
the name of emperor the real ruler of 
Germany. Why? Because of tradi- 
tion, and because Prince Bismarck, 
while framing constitutions and putting 
the ballot into every man’s hand, still 
kept the substance of power in his own, 
or in the king’s. For every open space 
to which he gave the people access, he 
built a new buttress to the throne. He 
fostered the kingly idea. He nourished 
the sentiment of loyalty, always a very 
strong one, in every Prussian breast. 


He left the house of Hohenzollern |. 


stronger than he found it, and the as- 
cendancy of Prussia, wherein lie the 
salvation and the hope of all Germany, 
undisputed and indisputable. 

But now? The headstrong caprices 
of this boy-emperor have undone half 
the work. Reverence for the throne is 
undermined. How can you revere the 
author of the speeches of William IT. ? 
The Parliament, no longer guided, no 
longer feeling that it has a master who 
will bend it to his own uses, is getting 
out of hand. Parliamentary institu- 
tions are not founded in the hearts of 
the German people, whatever English 
enthusiasts may think. The German 
people play at Parliaments. The su- 
preme direction of affairs, and the ulti- 
mate authority rest with the king and 
Kaiser. He can declare war and make 
peace and conclude treaties. The word 
“‘defensive’’ is supposed to limit his 
right of declaring war, but was there 
ever a war which the aggressor might 
not call defensive if he liked? These 
immense powers remain, but they can 
only be used effectively by a sovereign 
who has the confidence of his people. 
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If their confidence in him is impaired, 
they turn elsewhere. The Reichstag 
is gaining what the emperor loses. 
Whether Germany will be better or 
worse off under institutions which re- 
quire generations for their growth and 
development, may be an open question. 
But there can be no question of the 
change that is going on ; of the decay 
of the principles and method of political 
action under which Prussia has grown 
to be what she is, and by virtue of 
which the German Empire was called 
into being. No question, either, that 
the change is due to Prince Bismarck’s 
fall ; to the elimination of the most ex- 
perienced statesman in Europe from 
the kingly and imperial councils, and to 
the unchecked conduct of affairs by a 
young emperor who has little experi- 
ence, and in whom the want of real 
political capacity is coupled with the 
most energetic self-confidence known 
to mankind. 


Vv. 

THE prince indicated clearly enough 
his view of his own way of meeting 
calumnies. It came out & propos of a 
brief discussion on the different kinds 
of journalism in Germany, France, En- 
gland, and America. Renan, I said, 
laid it down as a rule, which he had 
adopted early in life on the counsel of 
Bertin, editor of the Journal des Débats, 
never to contradict anything. He did 
not contradict the current story that the 
Rothschilds had paid him a million 
francs for the “* Vie de Jésus,’’ nor 
even deny the authenticity of spurious 
writings published under his name. 

‘“* What is that,” said the prince, 
** but contempt for public opinion? A 
writer of books like Renan, a recluse, a 
man who holds aloof from the world, 
may be able to afford himself that lux- 
ury. A statesman, a politician, cannot. 
Public opinion is one of the forces on 
which he relies. If it is corrupted, is: 
he not to purify-it? What becomes of’ 
his usefulness if he is discredited ? ”’ 

He sees a good many newspapers, 
knows what is said of him, and has 
means of denying such of the countless 
fabrications about himself as he thinks 
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deserve notice. The German press has 
its own ideas of what is right and 
wrong in such matters, and its own 
standard of journalism. ‘‘ Only print- 
ing-ink on paper,’? was the prince’s 
well-known account of the matter in a 
speech in the Reichstag in 1888. He 
discussed other papers than German, 
but in the same tone. It may be 
doubted whether he is aware of the 
immense difference between the press 
of Germany and the press of England 
or America, arising in part out of na- 
tional characteristics, and in greater 
part out of the financial independence 
of the more important journals in both 
England and the United States. While 
he was still at lunch, a bundle of Ger- 
man papers was brought in to him, all 
scored in blue pencil. He glanced at 
them, laid them down, and said noth- 
ing. 

It was more interesting to see his 
pipe brought in, a huge machine, with 
a porcelain jar two feet high, in which 
it rested. With it came a round, lac- 


quered tray, on which was a collection 


of instruments, including a lead pencil 
some fifteen inches long; two silver 
paper-knives in the form of daggers, 
both sheathed ; a silver letter-opener, 
and others which, it presently appeared, 
were tobacco-stoppers, and rods for 
cleaning the pipe, also sheathed. All 
these he showed us, one after the other, 
remarking that he could not use quite 
so many at once. ‘ But people some- 
times like to give me presents, and 
these are among them.’’ He would 
not light his pipe till E. had told him 
she liked smoking. Then he launched 
again into talk with fresh zest. The 
talk flowed on for another hour, the 
prince choosing his own topics, dis- 
missing one with a flashing sentence, 
enlarging upon another, the face radiant 
at times, the eyes burning, and then 
the fire dying out only to flame up 
again; and sometimes the cold glitter 
of steel came into them, and then the 
words cut like steel. 

All the while the dogs were about 
him, appealing to him for the notice 
they did not often get, except from the 
caress of his left hand. If he would 


forest. 
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not respond, they turned to us. They 
had the frank good-nature of the breed, 
and readily put their huge heads into 
any friendly hand. Once the prince 
tossed a biscuit to Rebecca, which she 
caught cleverly. His gesture, the 
movement of the arm, the precision, 
the rapidity of the act, were one more 
characteristic of the extraordinary man 
who can do nothing like other men, 
and who never thought it beneath him 
to do the least or most trivial thing as 
well as it could possibly be done. The 
dogs are magnificent creatures, one 
blue-black, one of a dense bluish-grey 
color, with broad heads and amiable, 
piercing eyes, and that kind of power- 
ful slouching movement which one 
commonly sees behind the bars of a 
cage, and the gracefulness which comes 
from tremendous strength. The prince 
and the dogs were on easy terms ; his 
manner to them and theirs to him was 
charming, but you could see that disci- 
pline was maintained. At night they 
sleep in his bedroom. 

Meantime, all the company except 
ourselves had slipped away, leaving the 
prince to talk on to his guests. We 
had been two hours at table before 
there came a pause, and then Dr. 
Chrysander reappeared to suggest that 
it was time for the siesta which Dr. 
Schweninger prescribes for his patient. 
So, with a word of excuse and a half 
protest against submission, the prince 
departed. We were shown to our 
rooms, and thence Dr. Chrysander 
fetched us soon after for a stroll in the 
The forest is a real forest, of 
red and white beech and much other 
good timber, well grown, but not of 
very great size, and wherever we went 
an uncleared undergrowth ; the whole 
seamed with roads and opening into 
sunny glades clothed in a rough turf. 
The wood is peopled with deer, of 
which we saw none, and there are wild 
boar, and much other less formidable 
game ; altogether,.a royal preserve. 
The prince loves it, loves the trees, 
and the stream, and the shady walk, 
and the views from the terrace, and 
from the benches along the path. One 


which takes him by the bank and be- 





























yond the sloping meadow to the for- 
ester’s house is his favorite. He walks 
there daily, and daily people gather 
in the road he has to cross, near the 
bridge, and see him go by. Here, in 
and about his home, he is loved, and 
the love and lovers come from all over 
Germany as well. Not a week passes 
that there is not a deputation, or a band 
of students, or some other company of 
honest Germans with a true reverence 
for the greatest German of all. Often 
they arrive daily, sometimes more than 
one in a day. There had been eight 
hundred children the day before. 
There were men waiting by the bridge 
as we passed. The swans were waiting 
in their wired-off demesne ; aduck with 
her ducklings, four little bits of floating 
fluff, sailed by triumphantly, out of all 
danger from the swans ; the living and 
visible proof of the success of those 
domestic politics we had heard described 
at luncheon. 

As we wandered on, Dr. Chrysander 
talked to us of the prince, of his affec- 
tion for his woods, of his delight in 
planting trees, and in the young firs 
—he called them Christmas firs — 
of other tastes and habits. ‘There 
came,” he said, ‘* nine thousand tele- 
grams and letters on the _ prince’s 
last birthday last month; some two 
thousand more than last year ;”? which 
we liked to hear, and thought loyal 
of the Germans. Many came from 
other parts of the world, from other 
continents, from the Antipodes. The 
presents were in great number. Each 
telegram, each letter, each present 
is acknowledged, sooner or later, in 
the prince’s handwriting. I asked the 
excellent secretary how long this busi- 
ness of answering took. ‘‘ We did not 
finish last year till September,” he 
said. Prince Bismarck seldom answers 
an ordinary letter himself; prefers 
using the hand of his secretary. Who- 
ever has seen his autograph will under- 
stand that the muscular fatigue of 
forming the letters and words must be 
considerable. His handwriting, like 


everything else about him, is on a large 
scale ; the body of the letter as large 
as the signature. 


He prefers reading 
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to writing, and reads much. E. asked 
about the many portraits, and statues, 
and busts which we had seen at Schén- 
hausen and here, and wherever we 
went in Germany. 

“Oh, the prince dislikes sitting,’ 
was the answer. ‘ He will hardly sit 
even to Lenbach.’? And he told us 
how the painter comes to Friedrichsruh 
and has to take his chance, or watch 
for his opportunities, talking to the 
prince and observing him as best he 
can. The last portrait he painted 
shows you such a Bismarck as you 
might fancy thundering at a stubborn 


majority in the Reichstag; full of 
righteous anger and stern purpose, 


lightnings in the eye, and the mouth 
hard asiron. Well, the history of that 
portrait is this. Prince Bismarck hates 
crows because they are the enemies of 
the singing birds he loves. He and 
Herr Lenbach were walking in the 
woods when the prince caught sight of 
one of these detested crows on the 
branch of a tree. It was his sudden 
glance of anger at the crow which the 
artist seizedl—one can imagine the 
look, fierce, and even deadly, if a look 
could kill—and this it was which was 
put on paper when they get home, and 
the sketch became the portrait we see. 
It was no Socialist, nor Particuiarist, nor 
human Philistine of any species, which 
provoked this Olympian wrath which 
Lenbach has fixed forever on the speak- 
ing canvas ; only a crow, with no love 
for music or for musical birds. 

Our walk took us three or four miles 
through the forest. As we came near 
the house again, we heard singing, and, 
turning into the grounds behind the 
house, saw Prince Bismarck and the 
family on the balcony, and below it a 
group of schoolchildren from Hamburg. 
They were the singers, and sang song 
after song. There were tables on the 
grass, and tea and cake and other good 
things for the children, and the iney- 
itable beer for the masters, and perhaps 
for the children. We went up on the 
balcony, to which there is a flight of 
steps, and tea was going on there too. 
What I call a balcony is more like a 
verandah without a roof, a broad, 
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square, stone terrace with stone balus- 
trade, and room for thirty or forty per- 
sons, beside the tables and seats. This 
is the scene of the receptions and greet- 
ings which occur so often, and here, at 
iiny rate, you are remote enough from 
the outer world —nothing but the 
house, which encloses two sides of the 
grounds, and the trees with every tint 
of spring green against the dark firs, 
and the flowing stream, and the sloping 
meadow, and woods, and blue sky — 
blue with a black thundercloud coming 
up. The prince had completed his 
costume with a black soft felt hat with 
sugarloaf top and broad brim, and car- 
ried a stick on which he leaned a little 
as he walked. He might not care much 
for the songs ; it is the music of birds 
he cares for, and he pretends to like 
the organ in the sitting-room —a me- 
chanical organ ; likes it because, as he 
said with quaint kindness, it is good 
exercise forthe princess. Butthe good 
little German boys and girls went on 
singing in good faith, and the prince 
listened, and stood at the balustrade 
looking down with a softened face and 
friendly eyes at his young admirers. 
The song ceased after a while, and one 
of the masters made a brief speech, 
asking his pupils to notice the beauty 
of the spring and its foliage, and telling 
them that if they had a Fatherland in 
which they might peacefully enjoy its 
beauty, they owed it to the great man 
who stood there on the terrace. The 
little creatures cheered with their shrill 
voices with right good will again and 
again. Then Prince Bismarck, instead 
of saying a word or two formally and 
stifly from his platform above their 
little heads, went down the steps and 
stood among them, and put his hand on 
those nearest him, and said simply, ‘ I 
thank you very much, my dear children, 
and your teacher, for coming here and 
singing tome. And I hope you won’t 
get wet going home.’ The heavy 
drops were already falling, and away 
went the children. But of rain there 
was almost none. The prince thought 
his black, sugarloaf, broad-brimmed hat 
au better protection against the rain than 
au umbrella, which he never carries. 
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He never carried one in politics either. 
With his hat and the huge blue cloth 
coat we had seen in the hall, he defied 
the rain. He came up the steps again, 
and the party sat down in groups. Dr. 
Schweninger had arrived, coming by 
train from Berlin, to see his patient, 
from whom he is seldom very long 
away. It is not that the prince is ill, 
but that he requires watching if he is 
to be kept in full health. He still has a 
little of the neuralgia which has tor- 
mented him so long. The seventy- 
eight years he has completed have not 
tamed his energy, nor does banishment 
from the public service mean idleness 
to him. I fancied, from what I saw 
and heard, that he was likely to do too 
much unless hindered. A man who 
has in times past thought sixteen or 
eighteen hours a fair day’s work does 
not readily reduce his allowance to 
within such limits as seem sufficient to 
the medical mind. Dr. Schweninger 
thought him tired, and prescribed rest, 
but the prince said he would take his 
rest talking. 

A personality, this skilful physician : 
not tall, very dark eyes, and hair and 
beard jet black, the short beard so full 
that not much of the face was visible 
except the eyes, which nothing could 
obscure ; the eyes of a man whose busi- 
ness it is to find out secrets which na- 
ture, or perhaps sometimes his patient, 
would not disclose ; with a half-medical, 
half-military manner. Seldom in this 
nation of soldiers is the military manner 
wholly wanting. With what intelli- 
gence and patient firmness and success 
he has devoted himself to Prince Bis- 
marck all the world knows. The prince 
introduced us. ‘ Here,’ he said, with 
an affectionate glance at the doctor, 
‘is the man who, if you are ill, can tell 
you so, and can make you well.’’ It 
made one feel as if one ought to have 
a malady at once, in order to profit by 
this opportunity. 

As we sat upon the open balcony and 
watched the clouds gather and the 


woods darken, it was easy to reflect 
that elsewhere in Germany than at 
Friedrichsruh there were were clouds 
and gloom. It was an excellent oppor- 
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tunity for Prince Bismarck, had he 
been so minded, to pursue his political 
allegory, and broaden it, and give us a 
view of Germany as it may yet be, in 
storm and stress, and without a pilot. 
But that has never been his way. He 
has ever preferred, though the most 
far-sighted of statesmen, the practical 
to the imaginative treatment of public 
affairs ; nor is he the man to speak of 
himself as one who rides the whirlwind 
and directs the storm. 

He watched the storm and talked of 
protection, a subject on which, as on 
others, his opinions remain unchanged, 
and are known. It was protection to 
agriculture which seemed, on this occa- 
sion and later, to interest him most. 
The American view of protection is not 
that, nor the English, though his dis- 
course upon the distress of the German 
farmer and German landowner, with 
whom he identified himself, would have 
found an echo in many an English 
breast. But I will pass from that. 

It is time to bring this long narrative 
to an end, or, rather, I will defer the 
completion of it to what I hope is a 
distant date. I omit many incidents of 
a visit which was full of them, and full 
of a kind of interest which I find it dif- 
ficult and indecorous to express to the 
public. What there is of the pathetic 
in Prince Bismarck’s position is not 
what he would care to have dwelt on. 
Never once during all our conversations 
was there a word or a look which be- 
tokened on his part any feeling that he 
was entitled to the sympathies of the 
world. He would be a bold man who 
would offer them to the Iron Chancellor. 
For of iron the old chancellor still is. 
If his sternness softened at moments, it 
was never toward himself, and certainly 
never toward his enemies. You would 
hardly know who were his enemies but 
for the restraint he put upon himself 
in speaking of them. If he is ever to 
avenge himself upon them, it will not 
be by mere invective. There came no 
suggestion from him of vengeance in 
any form, nor need there come from 
others, at present. The most cruel fate 
one can wish to the present emperor is 
that he should some day look at his 
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conduct to Prince Bismarck in the light 
of what Prince Bismarck has done for 
him and for Germany. 

History will have its own judgment 
to give on these matters. It may not 
take much account of the prim criti- 
cisms that have been bestowed on 
Prince Bismarck during his retirement. 
It is more likely to consider that he has 
fought his own fight in his own way — 
not yours, nor mine, nor anybody’s 
else, but his own. He is himself, as he 
has ever been ; adjusting his words and 
acts to his conception of his duty — 
a high one, whether right or wrong. 
The stream of his life flows on, as 
it has ever flowed, ‘brimming, and 
bright, and large.’”’ The fulness and 
the strength of it are what they were. 
They were never dependent on imperial 
favor ; they are not now. And if one 
may not say that there is something 
infinitely pathetic in his comparative 
solitude at Friedrichsruh, it is permis- 
sible to see in his attitude all the old 
dignity, and an unshaken firmness of 
soul. 

GEORGE W. SMALLEY. | 


From Temple Bar, _ 
THE HELGORN. 


A WELSH MYSTERY. 
DR. DAVID GWYTHER’S STORY. 

I, DAviID GWYTHER (the writer of 
this paper) am a doctor of medicine, 
mayor of the ancient borough of Aber- 
gloyne, and a widower. For ten years 
my only child has kept house for me. 
Dorothy is now twenty-six. On June 
30th, 18—, she was to have been mar- 
ried, a ceremony I anticipated with no 
pleasure at all. A man naturally ob- 
jects to give .up his dearest friend and 
the provider of all his home comforts to 
a comparative stranger for whom he 
does not care a button. 

Looked at from a social standpoint, 
the match was good ; from a financial 
one, bad. This latter consideration was 
not of much importance. I am fairly 
well-to-do, and Dorothy is my only 
child. 

The bridegroom-elect was one Cap- 
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tain Owain Rhys, of the Lanark Low- 
landers, youngest of the two sons of 
old Lewis Rhys, late squire of Aber- 
gloyne. 

Some years before the date of my 
story, Captain Owain arrived at Plas 
bergloyne and announced to his father 
and brother that he had engaged him- 
self to marry an actress, one Hester 
Lestrange. Old Lewis was of course 
very much vexed, and the elder brother, 
Iltyd, simply furious ; but they made 
the best of a bad job, and invited Cap- 
tain Owain and Miss Hester to Plas 
Abergloyne on probation. Within a 
fortnight Iltyd the immaculate had 
eloped with Hester the crafty, and 
married her. 

Soon afterwards poor old Lewis died. 
Iityd inherited the Abergloyne prop- 
erty, but resided in Paris. Within a 
twelvemonth of his father’s decease 
he too died and left everything to his 
widow Hester. 

Owain disputed the will, alleging 
undue influence, and as Iltyd was next 
door to an idiot, seemed to have some 
chance of success; at all events, the 
widow offered a compromise (the terms 
did not transpire), but Owain declined 
to hold any communication with her. 
He fought the case, and was beaten. 
The costs proved so heavy that he was 
obliged to resign his commission in the 
Lanark Lowlanders. Mrs. Rhys then 
returned to Plas Abergloyne, where she 
led a somewhat strange life, shutting 
herself up in one wing of the old house. 
Into this suite of rooms no one was ad- 
mitted but her own confidential maid ; 
still servanis were kept and _ visitors 
entered the other portions of the house. 

At this stage of the proceedings Cap- 
tain Owain met my Dorothy, proposed 
to her, and was accepted. I have be- 
fore stated that the wedding day was 
fixed for the 30th of June. The even- 
ing before, Captain Owain arrived in 
the town of Abergloyne, accompanied 
by Major Steinkirk, of the Lanark Low- 
landers, who was to have acted as his 
best man. The two gentlemen dined 
with Dorothy and myself ; soon after 
dinner the major returned to the inn. 
Dorothy and Owain spent the evening 
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in the drawing-room ; I remained in 
my study. About half past ten Owain 
came into that room and said good- 
night to me. Dorothy accompanied 
him as far as the gate leading into the 
public road, where she said good-bye, 
but stood watching him, as is usual in 
such cases. About one hundred yards 
from the gate the road takes a sharp 
turn; here Owain waved an adieu; 
he then turned the corner and disap- 
peared. It was a stormy night, but not 
dark. The next morning Major Stein- 
kirk knocked my house up before six 
o’clock and announced that Captain 
Owain Rhys was missing. 


MAJOR GEORGE STEINKIRK’S STORY. 

ALL I know as to the disappearance 
of poor Owain is contained in the fol- 
lowing statement : — 

He asked me to act as his best man, 
and we travelled together down to 
Abergloyne on the 29th of June, 18—. 
On arriving we went to the Lobster- 
Pot Inn, where we were to sleep, and 
having had a wash (we did not dress), 
walked to Dr. Gwyther’s house. Here 
I was introduced to Miss Gwyther (a 
nice little girl not at all bad-looking) 
and her father, an old gentleman satu- 
rated with professional pomposity and 
municipal magnificence, who, by the 
way, did not seem to be particularly 
fond of Owain. We dined together. 
Afterwards Owain and the girl went 
into the drawing-room, but my host 
took me into his study, where we sat 
and smoked for a while. Getting some- 
what bored, I made an excuse and re- 
turned to the inn about half past nine. 
The wind had sprung up, and it was 
quite a wild night for the time of year. 

I sat smoking until two o’clock in the 
morning, but there was no sign of 
Owain. So concluding that he must 
have decided to sleep at the doctor’s 
(although that seemed a strange pro- 
ceeding) I went to bed. 

On waking about five I began to think 
over what had happened the night be- 
fore, and came to the conclusion that 
Owain was an unlikely man to fly in the 
face of etiquette, so I looked into his 
room, but the bed had not been used. 
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I felt at once certain that something 
had gone wrong. Hurriedly dressing, 
I went to Dr. Gwyther’s and rang up 
the house. The doctor himself opened 
the door. 

‘Where is Owain ?” I asked. 

‘¢ He left here about eleven last night 
for the inn.”’ 

*¢ Which he never reached.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, “then he 
has bolted at the last moment, as so 
many men do.”’ 

** Don’t talk like a fool.”? (It must 
have been some years since the pom- 
pous little mayor had been addressed in 
such terms.) ‘* Don’t talk like a fool. 
I have known Owain Rhys intimately 
since he was twelve years old, and I 
never knew him commit a dishonorable 
action.” 

‘Then, sir, I expect you are not a 
close observer ; anyhow, he has played 
my girl a very dirty trick now, and what 
is more, sir, I beg you will not adver- 
tise the insult that has been laid on 
her.”’ 

** What do you mean ?” 

“What I say. I do not want any 
fuss made about the matter; your 
friend has run away like a stray cur; 
do not honor him by a search.”’ 

*¢ Doctor, you evidently don’t under- 
stand Owain Rhys ; he is as honest as 
the day.” . 

I turned round and saw Miss 
Gwyther standing behind me. 

‘* Thank you, Major Steinkirk,’’ she 
said. ‘*I am quite certain some mis- 
fortune has befallen my dearest Owain, 
and I beg of you for his sake to search 
the country at once.” 

Never did I see man or woman take 
punishment better than that little girl. 
There was not a quaver in her voice, 
but her face was as white as the paper 
on which I am writing. The doctor 
turned on his heel and walked away. 

She said, **To a certain extent I 
agree with my father, Major Steinkirk ; 
it would be unwise to publish our 
trouble.” 

‘** You will not then appeal to the 
police ?”’ 

‘* No; what good would it do?” 

“IT cannot tell!’’ and for the first 
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time tears brimmed into the poor 
child’s eyes. 

“The best thing will be to consult 
Mr. Jordan; he is a clever man, a 
solicitor, the town clerk and coroner, 
but best of all he is a very old friend of 
ours, and will, I know, do what he can 
for me.” 

“*T will go to him at once, but first 
show me exactly where you last saw 
Owain.” 

She walked down the drive to the 
iron gate, and passing through, said, — 

‘“*We stood exactly here; he bade 
me good-bye and walked as far as the 
end of the garden wall, stopped, waved 
his handkerchief to me, and turned the 
corner.”’ 

“Did 
night ?”’ 

‘** Certainly not ; indeed, I may hon- 
estly say we never once had what peo- 
ple call a lover’s quarrel.”’ 

“Then good-bye, Miss Dorothy ; 
keep up your spirits, and trust me to 
do the best I can.”’ 

As this was the first piece of * pri- 
vate inquiry’ business that ever came 
in my way, I felt it behoved me to be 
careful. I went to the spot from 
whence Owain had disappeared, and 
looked down the long, straight stretch of 
road which ends in Abergleyne Bridge. 
It is fenced on the left hand with a 
single iron rail; behind this is the bed 
of the Gloyne River. I say bed, for 
though the Gloyne comes down from 
the hills a wild rushing torrent in win- 
ter, during the summer months it 
almost disappears, and at the period of 
which I write there was not sufficient 
water in the river bed to have drowned 
a kitten. On the right hand side of the 
road runs the footpath ; close to me 
was a gate entering into a field of 
standing grass almost fit for the scythe ; 
beyond this field a high stone wall 
bounding the deer park belonging to 
Plas Abergloyne, which followed the 
footpath right down to Abergloyne 
Bridge ; it was pieced in one place for 
a gate. This gate gave entrance to a 
lane leading not to the Plas, but to the 
Home Farm. 

Assuming 


you have any dispute last 


Owain had not turned 
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back, there were these three roads to 
choose from before he came to the 
bridge. He might have got over the 
gate into the mowing grass; but this 
showed no signs of trampling feet. He 
might have walked across the bed of 
the river, but when he reached the 
other side he would have encountered 
an almost impassable furze brake. Or 
he might have walked up the lane to 
the Home Farm ; this seemed an un- 
likely course ; he was not on speaking 
terms with Mrs. Rhys, so would scarcely 
prowl about her premises at night. 
No, the probabilities of the case seemed 
to suggest that Owain had crossed the 
bridge and passed into the town of 
Abergloyne. 

I therefore did the same, and called 
on Mr. Jordan, whom I found in the 
town clerk’s office. As this report is 
drawn up for the information of Mr. 
Jordan, it is unnecessary to record here 
what passed between us; suffice it to 
say we arranged that Mr. Jordan and 
one of his clerks should search the 
town of Abergloyne, another should go 
up the railway inquiring at the various 
stations, while it w:'s to be my business 
to scour the country round for tidings 
of our lost Owain. 





MAJOR GEORGE STEINKIRK’S STORY. 
Continued. 

VERY sad were the two days I spent 
in company with a broken-winded pony 
searching for Owain. Up hill I walked 
out of pity to the beast, down hill out 
of regard for my own neck ; it was all 
hill, and very hot to boot. 

Every man, woman, or child I came 
across was duly interrogated, but with 
absolutely no result. Some said, ‘* No 
a English”? (none by the way Dim 
Sasaonaeg), others stared and ob- 
served ‘“ Ai, indeed.” Such as did 
take in the situation appeared to have 
no doubt that Owain had voluntarily 
absented himself, and that therefore, 
being a sort of fugitive from justice, 
should be assisted rather than recap- 
tured. One old dame read me a sort 
of parable. ‘See here, honey,’’ she 


said, ‘if you put a crudy hen to sit 


on a clutch of eggs, and she goes a 
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trapessitiy off, it’s no use your catching 
her back again, she will just spoil your 
eggs, that’s all.” 

Tired out, and despairing of suc- 
cess, on the morning of the third day 
I strolled up the road towards Dr. 
Gwyther’s house. When I came to the 
gate just by his garden wall, previously 
mentioned, I noticed it stood open, and 
that the hay in the field was nearly all 
cut. Ina purposeless fashion I turned 
in, and had walked some ten paces when 
I noticed, lying partly covered by the 
swath, a bunch of orange-blossoms tied 
with a white satin ribbon. I picked it 
up and sought Miss Gwyther. 

** Do you recognize this ?”’ I asked. 

** Certainly. I took it from my own 
bouquet to make a _ buttonhole for 
Owain ; I tied it up and put it in his 
coat myself, while we were standing at 
the gate just before we parted. Where 
did you get it?” 

I told her, in the hayfield. 

** Then that is the direction he must 
have taken.” 

“T think not,’? I answered. “I 
looked very carefully over that gate 
before the hay was cut, and there was 
no sign of any person having walked 
through it. These flowers were depos- 
ited in the field after the grass was 
lying in swath.” 

‘ But by whom ? ” 

‘That is what we must find out.’’ 

On going to the field, we saw four 
mowers. They knew all about Owain, 
and were personally’ acquainted with 
him. They had not seen him since 
the 29th. No one but themselves and 
Dr. Gwyther had been in the field, which 
belenged to him ; the grass was cut yes- 
terday. 

As we were yet questioning the mow- 
ers Dr. Gwyther appeared, and on be- 
ing apprised of my discovery, said, — 

‘** Probably the young man threw my 
daughter’s posy over the hedge as soon 
as he was out of her sight.” 

We both exclaimed against this im- 
possible solution of the mystery, but 
being unable to suggest an alternative, 
left him. I believe (though I should 
not like to swear it) that the old brute 
actually laughed. 
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possible he can have gone to the Plas, 
to ask Mrs. Rhys for the Helgorn ?” 

‘* No, I think not.”’ 

* Still,” said I, **we ought not to 


When out of earshot from this heart- 
less man, I asked Dorothy if in the 
course of conversation any matter of 
an unusual nature had been mentioned 
between her and Owain during that 
last interview. 

‘Nothing at all,’ she replied ; ‘* we 
talked, as I presume men and women 
usually do when on the eve of mar- 
riage, about ourselves. Wait, though ! 
he did mention the Helgorn, regretting 
he could not pledge me from it at the 
wedding breakfast, as all Rhys wives 
ought to be pledged ; indeed, he said 
he was once tempted to make friends 
with his sister-in-law to get possession 
of the old magic horn.”’ 

I had heard all about the Helgorn 
before, which formidable word only 
means hunting horn, and the tradition 
goes that this specimen was given by 
Owen Glendower to one Rhys ap Llew- 
ellyn ap Owain, an ancestor of the Rhys 
family. Rhys, though a follower of 
the red dragon of Glendower, was ac- 
cused of carrying on an intrigue with 
the English, and brought before the 
wizard chieftain on that charge. Glen- 
dower said, “Are you a true man, 
Rhys, and will you pledge me out of 
my ownhorn?” ‘Ay, Lord.’”? “Then 
drink in honesty and truth to Glen- 
dower, and know this, Rhys, that if 
perchance thou art a traitor, so soon as 
the mead in this my horn shall reach 
thy vitals, thou shalt be mad as King 
Llyr ap Bleiddyd.” Rhys drank fealty 
to Glendower and passed the ordeal 
scatheless. 

Then after a pause, the wild chieftain 
said, ‘* Thou art a loyal Cymro, Rhys 
ap Llewellyn. Keep the Helgorn in 
remembrance of Owen Glendower, and 
may its virtues ever confound thine 
enemies.” 

So the Helgorn became an heirloom 
in the family of Rhys, and for many 
generations they had been in the habit 
of drinking fealty as a solemn pledge, 
in the full belief that should their word 
be untrue, the magic virtues of Glen- 
dower’s horn would assert themselves, 
and that the impious pledge-breaker 
would be smitten with madness. 

“Then,” said I to Dorothy, ‘is it 
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leave any stone unturned. I will go 
myself and ask the lady if she can 
throw any light on Owain’s disappear- 
ance.”” 

Thus it came about that on a certain 
second day of July I paid a morning 
call on Mrs. Rhys of Abergloyne. I 
had never met the lady, but I knew 
her history — indeed, well remembered 
to have seen the photographic portraits 
of Hettie L’estrange sandwiched in be- 
tween those of the primate and the 
premier, for Miss Hettie was a notable 
beauty though but a music-hall singer, 
and a poor one at that. Now circum- 
stances had changed, and I was to meet 
her as the chatelaine of a_ historic 
house. 

During the time that Owain and I 
were boys at Rugby I had spent one 
holiday with him at Abergloyne, so I 
knew the place well. 

In going from Dr. Gwyther’s house 
to the Plas, the shortest way was by 
the Home Farm lane; to have ap- 
proached by the front entrance would 
have necessitated a journey through 
Abergloyne town. So leaving the 
Home Farm to the right, I turned into 
a shrubbery by a wicket-gate and very 
soon reached the house. Passing the 
west wing, which Mrs. Rhys was re- 
ported to occupy, I went up to the 
central door, rang, and was at once ad- 
mitted by a respectable middle-aged 
manservant, who showed me into the 
great drawing-room, and said he would 
inquire if his mistress was well enough 
to receive company. 

That was the question: would Mrs. 
Rhys receive me? At all events she 
appeared to be in no hurry. I looked 
out of the window, and saw the grand 
view I remembered so well: the West 
Park (in reality it is a great rabbit- 
warren dotted with furze brakes) 
stretching away to the sea, which came 
rolling in, an unbroken volume of wa- 
ter, reaching from these Welsh crags: 
to the shores of Carolina. As I looked 
the door opened, and a lady clad in 
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deep mourning advanced towards me, 
holding out her hand. How shall I de- 
scribe this woman, whom of all I ever 
met appeared to me (a _ confirmed 
bachelor) to be the most interesting ? 
Strangely enough I should say that car- 
riage and style were the most strongly 
marked characteristics of this daughter 
of the slums. <A tall woman, certainly 
five feet ten, strong and healthy, small 
boned, and straight as a lance, her 
small head well poised, with copper- 
colored hair, her eyes blue — not only 
the iris, but the whole ball seemed 
bluer than is usual. She held out her 
shapely hand as if to an old friend, and 
said, — 

** Major Steinkirk, have you come to 
give me news of Owain ?” 

“Unfortunately not, Mrs. Rhys. I 
come rather to consult with you, his 
nearest relative, as to what course we 
must take to discover his whereabouts.” 

‘“*T fear I must decline, for I know 
poor Owain would not admit my right 
to interfere.”’ . 

‘Then matters are at a deadlock. 
The Gwythers naturally object to move 
seriously, lest it should be said they 
were hunting for Owain to oblige him 
to carry out his engagement.” 

** Yes, major, but that difficulty does 
not affect you personally.” 

‘* Unfortunately, Mrs. Rhys, I have 
given them an undertaking not to call 
on the police for aid.” 

** Then I understand you wish me to 
employ a detective.” 

** Just so, Mrs. Rhys.” 

She paused, as if in thought, and 
then said, — 

‘** Before I decide, tell me, have you 
formed any theory as to Owain’s 
whereabouts ? ”’ 

‘“*T believe he is alive, and in this 
immediate neighborhood.”’ 

Mrs. Rhys started. ‘ Why?” 

I then told her we had found some- 
thing which he had in his possession at 
the time of his disappearance on Mon- 
day night, but which must have been 
deposited in Dr. Gwyther’s field last 
night (Wednesday). 

** What was that ?” 

A bunch of flowers ; it was lying in 
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the fresh-cut grass, and I can swear 
there were no traces of footsteps in 
that grass before it was cut.”’ 

‘** What deduction do you draw ? ”’ 

‘None at all! Can you suggest a 
solution ? ”’ 

** Only one, — madness ! ” 

‘¢ No, Mrs. Rhys, that will not do; I 
have known Owain longer than you 
have, and he is not mad ! ” 

‘* Longer, perhaps, major, but not so 
well; with men the Rhyses are sane 
enough, but when women are con- 
cerned they are all more or less mad. 
My late husband, Iltyd, was at times 
quite insane ; he was, as perhaps you 
know, confined in a padded room in 
this house, and I have seen Owain as 
mad as he.” 

The woman staggered me; was it 
possible this was the real solution of 
the mystery ? Then she continued, — 

‘*T believe the family curse is due to 
that terrible Helgorn, and the hideous 
hereditary toast they drink. No one is 
quite honest ; of course we are not all 
entirely false, but then, on the other 
hand, none of us are absolutely true, 
so it must be an unwise proceeding to 
go on from generation to generation 
calling down the curse of madness on 
our brains, unless we can claim that 
amount of truth which is in fact un- 
attainable.”’ 

‘*You are getting too deep for me, 
Mrs. Rhys,’ I said. ‘It resolves it- 
self into the old, unanswered question, 
What is truth? But F am somewhat 
disposed to agree with you in thinking 
that Owain’s disappearance is in some 
way connected with the Helgorn.” 

Again Mrs. Rhys started, and look- 
ing at me very straight, eye to eye, 
said, — 

**In what way, Major Steinkirk ?” 

‘*Only thus far, that one of the last 
things Owain did before his disappear- 
ance was to express a strong desire 
to obtain the Helgorn, that he might 
pledge his bride from it at the wedding 
breakfast.” 

‘** Poor Owain ! and did he so greatly 
wish for that horrid horn? By the 
way, did you ever see it ?” 

She rose, and ringing the bell ordered 
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the manservant to bring in the Hel- 
gorn. 

It is a rough, black, unpolished ox- 
horn about fourteen inches long. The 
musical mouthpiece at the thin end of 
the horn is closed with a plain silver 
stopper; a silver band passes round 
the centre, to which a ring is affixed, 
apparently to sling it by, and the large 
end from which they drink is also pro- 
tected by a silver band. The horn 
seems inclined to scale, and looks gen- 
erally in bad condition ; the metal work 
is rough and massive. 

Then I asked Mrs. Rhys again if she 
would employ a detective. She said, — 

*¢ You are his oldest friend, and if you 
desire me to do so, I will; but clearly 
understand it is at your request.”’ 

I told her I was certain we should 
never find him unless this course was 
adopted. 

** So be it, then,’’ she said; **I will 
write to Scotland Yard to-night.”’ 

Thus ended my: only interview with 
a most extraordinary woman, and my 
first and last essay in the private in- 
quiry business. 


THE STORY OF CAPTAIN OWAIN RHYS. 

Av the urgent request of an old and 
valued friend, I write down all I can 
remember concerning the terrible ad- 
venture which befell me on the eve of 
my wedding. 

The 29th of June was an unusually 
wild day ; the weather had been very 
warm, and broke up ina gale of wind, 
but no rain fell. 

Notwithstanding the storm, Dorothy 
insisted on ‘* sending me,”’ as they call 
it in these parts, as far as the gate, 
when I took my departure about half 
past ten. Here we stopped a little 
while, for she had made me a button- 
hole (to wear on the morrow) out of 
orange-blossom taken from her bridal 
bouquet, and she fixed it in my coat. 
We said good-bye, and I stopped at the 
end of the wall to wave a second adieu 
with my handkerchief. On turning the 
corner, while I was engaged in button- 
ing up my coat, a sudden blast of wind 
spun me round like a top, and whirled 
my posy away into the night. I hunted 
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everywhere for the flowers, but in vain, 
and at length decided I would come 
again early in the morning and search 
for them by daylight. It was very vex- 
ing; I would not have lost the dear 
girl’s flowers on any account. Mourn- 
ing for my poor posy, and battling with 
the summer wind, I passed on until I 
reached the Home Farm lane gate. As 
I got abreast of it, a woman stepped 
out of the shadow and laid her hand 
upon my arm. It was Hester, whom I 
had not seen since she left me for 
Iltyd. I brushed her aside so roughly 
that she would have fallen had I not in 
pity caught her by the shoulder. 

‘* How dare you touch me ?”’ I said. 

“Owain, Owain, cannot you forgive 
me even yet? You have forgotten, for 
you have chosen a new love; cannot 
you then forgive ?” 

I tried to pass on, but she clung to me. 

** Cannot you forgive the wrong I did 
to you and to myself? You are to take 
a wife to-morrow. When Iltyd died I 
offered you the property if you would 
take me as your wife. You refused. 
Well, then I offered to follow you as 
mistress, servant, slave,—what you 
will ; again you refused, and went to 
law. Now I have come to make a 
third offer: take the property uncondi- 
tionally, but forgive the past.” 

I was astounded at this strange turn 
of events, but answered sternly, — 

**T will never accept one penny from 
your hands. Woman, let me pass! ”’ 

** Owain, you can’t forgive, you can’t 
forget; ll tellyouwhy. The old love 
is still in your heart; it has turned 
to hate, but thank heaven you cannot 
turn it to indifference! I know the 
dead past cannot be restored to life, 
but for the sake of the love you once 
bore me, forgive ! ”’ 

The wild scud flew by and a moon- 
beam fell full on her face. I saw 
plainly the woman who had marred my 
life, the great liquid eyes glowing with 
passion, the tangle of burnished hair. 
Then she caught me again in her un- 
gloved hands. 

‘Owain! Owain!” 

The old glamour was on me. 
helpless, speechless. 


I stood 
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‘** Owain, won’t you forgive ?” 
hot breath played on my cheek. 

‘* Yes, yes, if you will, but we must 
never meet again !”’ 

‘¢ Owain, kiss me once ! ” 

Heaven forgive me! I kissed her 
forehead. 

** Ah, dearest, one thing more; I 
have a parting gift. You won’t take 
money from me, but that old horn you 
Rhys folks value—take that as a gift 
to your new wife, from one who loved 
you well. Come with me; we will 
fetch it.”’ 

I followed in silence, she walking 
before. On reaching the western wing 
Hester opened the side door and led 
me into the library, which was lighted 
up. Then turning to me she said, — 

* Owain, did it never strike you asa 
curious thing that I, who worshipped 
the very ground on which you stood, 
and still do so, should have cast you off 
without a word’s notice for an imbecile 
like Iltyd ?” 

“TI thought,” said I, “that greed 
prevailed over what you call love.” 

** Yes, I suppose it was so to a certain 
extent, but pique awoke the greed. 
Do you remember the second day after 
we had arrived inthis house ? Though 
I was in a strange land, surrounded by 
enemies, you left me tomy own devices 
and went off with your father. I wan- 
dered about the house in a miserable, 
aimless fashion, and at length found 
myself in the great drawing-room. 
The window was open. I threw myself 
down on a couch; then I heard foot- 
steps outside — yourself and your father 
were on the terrace. Iheard him say, 
‘Yes, we must buy her off at any 
price. Of course I would do anything 
for you, my dear boy. It is a terrible 
thought to me that spawn from the 
gutter should take my father’s place, 
but even that I would endure for your 
sake. With Iltyd things are different ; 
he vows that on no consideration will 
he consent, and the power lies with 
him. Through some strange error, 
the entail, which ceases with him, 
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probable ; yes, and he has some scheme 
in his head now. Our only chance is 
to buy off the girl.’ 

“This, Owain, was what I heard ; 
but you— you never said a word for 
me ; you listened in silence, and then 
passed on with your father. My mind 
was made up: I would checkmate you 
both by marrying mad Iltyd. It was 
not an easy task, but I accomplished it, 
and what is more made him an excel- 
lent wife. So you see, Owain, the sin 
was not all on my side. No matter, 
the stab you gave me then has long 
ago been forgotten, and now the counter- 
thrust I dealt you is also forgiven.” 

Suddenly she fell on her knees, threw 
her arms round me, looked up in my 
face, and said, — 

** Owain, my love, let us blot out the 
old horrid past ; let us leave this place 
and be at rest.” 

I dragged myself from her clasp. 

‘Hester, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
degrade yourself in this outrageous 
manner. I cannot stay here, even 
from regard to you, let alone my duty 
to another.” 

‘Then,’ said she, ** your determina- 
tion to marry Miss Gwyther is unalter- 
able?” 

** It’s fate,’ I answered. 

She left the room, and in a few min- 
utes returned —the Helgorn was in her 
hand, foaming over with champagne — 
saying, — 

‘“‘There is nothing more for me to 
do except give you the-cup. Drink! 
Which will you pledge : the old love or 
the new ?” 

I took the ancient horn from her 
hand, raised it above my head as my 
fathers had for nigh five hundred 
years, pronounced the self-denunciatory 
pledge,! ‘* Cywir a cyfiawn, nei ynfyd a 
carchar. I drink to Dorothy, my future 
wife,”’ and then, as was the rule, emp- 
tied the Helgorn at a single draught. 
There was a curious bitter after-taste 
in the wine. I put the horn down on 
the table—my head went round — my 
legs gave way. I heard the words, 


gives him the absolute disposal of the | ‘‘ Foresworn! Foresworn!” and then 
reversion, even if he predeceases me, | I remembered no more. 
1 Honest and true, or mad and in chains, 


which from the doctor’s report seems | 
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CONTINUATION OF THE STORY OF CAP- 
TAIN OWAIN RHYS. 

LyIn6G on a sofa, gazing at a skylight, 
so utterly prostrated by pain and sick- 
ness that thought was impossible ; such 
were the sensations with which I re- 
turned to the world. Then I became 
conscious of a woman, who sat and 
sewed something white, and occasion- 
ally looked at me. At length she spoke. 

‘** Are you feeling better, sir ?”’ 

She was a stranger whom I had never 
seen before —a servant, or perhaps a 
nurse. I felt too ill to answer, and I 
suppose I dozed again. The next thing 
I remember is that this woman opened 
the door and entered the room, bring- 
ing in beef-tea or something in a basin 
on a tray, which I refused to look at, 
for food seemed loathsome. 

‘¢ The doctor is come,’’ she said. 

‘¢ What doctor ?”’ 

““Oh, Dr. Colney Hatch from Car- 
diff!” 

That effectually woke me up, for 
though I had never met him, I knew 
Dr. Colney Hatch by reputation, as the 
“mad doctor’ of Wales. 

‘““Why, where am I?” 
the answer came I knew. 

‘In the west wing, sir.” 

Yes, sure enough, I was in the pad- 
ded suite of rooms which had been 
fitted up when poor Iltyd went off his 
head. Now I understood the trick that 
had been played me. Hester, having 
vainly attempted to break off my mar- 
riage with her cajoleries, drugged the 
Helgorn and locked me up in the pad- 
ded chamber, and was now going to try 
to persuade me that the family curse 
had fallen on me because I did not 
really love Dorothy. For this end she 
had called in Dr. Colney Hatch to cer- 
tify that I was mad. 

‘How long have I been here?” I 
asked the woman. 

“Lor, sir! what a question; but 
never you mind, you ask the doctor.”’ 

This maidservant, who the other day 
would have done my bidding at a word, 
now talked to me as if I were a puling 
child. 

I fear I lost my temper, and ex- 
pressed my views somewhat strongly. 


But before 
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In the middle of the uproar a knock 
was heard at the door, and the woman 
with her key let in an old gentleman 
with unkempt grey hair, and a long 
white beard—in fact, there was very 
little of him visible except grey hair. 

**Oh, doctor,’ said the woman, “I 
am so glad you have come, for the cap- 
tain has been carrying on terrible. If 
you had not come I must have rung for 
Benson.” 

The doctor did not seem a very effi- 
cient ally; indeed, he looked rather 
frightened himself, and gave me a very 
wide berth. Then he said, — 

‘“*Why, sir, what is wrong with 
you?” 

‘Wrong! I wish at once to leave 
this place, in which I have been ille- 
gally confined.”’ 

‘*¢ My dear sir, they tell me you have 
been drinking, and out of magical cups. 
Is that so?” 

‘No business of yours if Ihave! I 
want to go from here.” 

‘Shall I ask your hostess to see 
you ? ” 

“If she comes‘here I will kill the 
treacherous snake.”’ 

“Snakes ? Ah, yes. Well, nurse, I 
will send a composing draught.”’ 

‘*Composing devil! By whose au- 
thority am I kept here ?”’ 

** Mine, young man!” was the an- 
swer, and the doctor left the room. 

And this was the way in which Dr. 
Colney Hatch examined me before he 
granted his certificate. 

Afternoon wore on to evening, the 
woman went away, a man taking her 
place, and then came the night. 

As the prostration induced by Hes- 
ter’s poison passed off, I began to think 
of escape, and to that end studied my 
jailors. 

Hester, the arch-conspirator, did not 
visit me. 

The woman, whose name I found 
was Lizzie Benson, watched me by day ; 
the man, Richard Benson (her hus- 
band), by night. I was under double 
locks, for not only were the suite of 
rooms in which I was confined secured, 
but the door leading from the outside 
corridor was also locked. When the 
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woman was with me she was locked in, 
and had to ring the bell as a signal to 
her husband when she wanted to leave 
the room. This showed they had no 
fear I should injure her. The man 
also rang when he wished to go out, 
but I fancied it was a ruse ; he certainly 
had the key of the room, and, I rather 
suspected, that of the corridor as well ; 
indeed, I had reason to believe that 
when Benson was with me that the 
corridor door was very often open. He 
was a taller, stronger man than myself, 
and the handie of a life-preserver ob- 
truded ostentatiously from his pocket ; 
but for all that he seemed a _ kind- 
hearted sort of fellow, and I liked him 
much better than his wife. 

My first scheme was to gag the 
woman, set the place on fire, and trust 
to accidents. This plan, on further 
consideration, I discarded, or at all 
events postponed, in favor of a simpler 
device which I decided to attempt on 
what I believed to be the fourth night 
of my confinement. 

I sat up very late, and at length Ben- 
son said, — 

‘Getting on for bedtime, isn’t it, 
sir ?”’ 

To which I answered, — 

“Yes, but I am very thirsty ; I sup- 
pose you couldn’t get me a whiskey- 
and-soda before we turn in?” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly,’ and off 
he went without going through the for- 
mula of ringing the bell. He locked 
the room door after him. I listened 
attentively. He passed the outer door 
without unlocking or locking. 

Then I waited. Presently I heard 
his steps coming up the stairs, accom- 
panied by the jingling of glasses. He 
passed the corridor entry and came to 
the room door, paused, evidently pass- 
ing the tray on which was the whiskey 
from his right hand to his left; then 
getting the key out he turned it in the 
lock, and leaving it there, opened the 
door. 

Poor old Benson! He stood, as 
butlers do, with the tray in his left 
hand, the door in his right, his head 
somewhat drawn back, exposing his 
throat. 
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Quick as lightning I hit him with all 
my might under the chin, and he went 
to ground in a crash of broken glass. I 
jumped over his body; the corridor 
door was open, and down-stairs I went 
three steps ata time. The key was in 
the west wing door. I opened it and 
rushed out bare-headed into the night, 
a free man again. Then with all 
possible speed I made my way into 
Abergloyne. When I reached the Lob- 
ster-Pot Inn, to my delight I found the 
door of that establishment open (they 
are very careless in these parts). I 
went up to the room that I should have 
slept in on Monday, found it vacant, 
and retired to rest as if nothing had 
occurred in the meanwhile. 

Poor Benson ! though he deserved it 
richly, the stroke was foul ! 


NOTES ON THE PRECEDING NARRA- 
TIVES BY JAMES JORDAN, TOWN 
CLERK OF ABERGLOYNE. 

THEY say early rising is conducive to 
long life ; certainly extended life is not 
conducive to early rising. I find the 
longer I live the later I break my fast. 
On July 3rd, 18—, I came down-stairs 
about half past ten, and found the office 
messenger in a dangerously excited 
condition. 

‘¢ Captain Rhys, sir, has been found, 
sir !”? 

**Found? Where ?”’ 

“In his bed in the Lapster, sir! 
Yes, sir, when the major got up he 
finds the captain sleeping like a lamb, 
just as if there hadn’t been no to-do at 
all. And then both of ’em goes right 
off to the doctor’s. And Mrs. Jones of 
the Lapster, she says the wedding is to 
come off to-morrow, just for all the 
world as if it was last Tuesday. And, 
beg pardon, sir, would you please to be 
at the office at eleven. Mr. Morris (the 
head clerk) says as the gentlemen wish 
to see you.”’ 

In response to this bewildering 
summons I was in the office at eleven, 
or soon after, and there I found Owain 
Rhys and Major Steinkirk. 

The former told me the long story, 
which he subsequently wrote down in 
the foregoing narrative. He also in- 
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formed me that the wedding was to 
take place on the morrow, July 4th, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Dr. 
Gwyther. 

** And now,” said Owain, ‘*I want 
you to take out summonses for me 
against Hester Rhys for drugging and 
kidnapping, against Richard and Lizzie 
Benson for kidnapping, and against 
Dr. Colney Hatch for illegally and 
falsely certifying that I am insane.”’ 

‘* Any more ?”’ I asked. 

66 No.” 

** Well, then,” said I, “‘let us take 
them in order. Firstly, a summons to 
Mrs. Rhys that she appear and answer 
a charge brought by you, in that she 
did illegally give you some deleterious 
substance with the intention of doing 
you bodily harm. Now what evidence 
have you? Did you see her put any- 
thing intothe horn? No! You drank 
a certain amount of wine which over- 
came you. Don’t be angry with me, 
Owain, but I fear that is the view out- 
siders will take of the drugging episode. 

‘‘Now as regards the kidnapping, 
you wish for three summonses under 
this head. The legal definition of kid- 
napping is the offence either of stealing 
children, or illegally and against their 
will conveying any of her Majesty’s 
subjects out of herrealm. These three 
defendants do not appear to be guilty 
of kidnapping.”’ 

‘Do you pretend to tell me, Mr. 
Jordan, that I have no redress ? ”’ 

‘“*Not at all, Owain; every wrong 
has its remedy, but we must get at the 
right one, and your wrong is of such an 
extraordinary nature that I cannot un- 
dertake to say offhand what we should 
do. I believe we shall have them un- 
der ‘false imprisonment,’ but that 
seems to imply that the complainant 
has been illegally confined in a prison, 
for the remedy is by habeas corpus. 
You give me time to think it over, and 
we will have something done in time 
for the petty sessions on Monday 


week.” 

** With regard to Colney Hatch there 
can be no difficulty.”’ 

*“*T don’t see, Owain, that you have 
any evidence that he signed anything ; 
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all you can prove is that he saw a gen- 
tleman tearing round a room like a 
fresh-caught wild cat, and swearing like 
a costermonger, and that he, the doctor, 
said such soothing words as did then 
occur to him. What Colney Hatch 
might have done afterwards we know 
not. I think, perhaps, when we have 
decided on the course we must pursue 
to bring the other three to justice, our 
best plan will be to subpcena Colney 
Hatch and see what evidence turns up. 
You, of course, will attend, as we have 
not one tittle of evidence excepting 
your oath.” 

So it was settled. Owain and Dor- 
othy were duly married the next day. 
Dr. Gwyther refused to attend, but with 
his sanction I gave away the bride. 
When Owain and Dorothy had started 
on their travels, the major and myself 
had a long talk. He seemed hurt that 
I did not take up Owain’s case more 
warmly, and asked if I disbelieved his 
story. 

Then I put the matter to him as I 
believed it would appear in court. 
** The question rests entirely on Owain’s 
unsupported evidence. He is a young 
man of unblemished character, well 
known to the gentlemen who will sit 
on the bench, but, unfortunately, the 
magistrates are also aware that Owain 
is the scion of a mad stock, and drink- 
ing pledges out of that accursed Hel- 
gorn is invariably the first symptom of 
their insanity. 

‘Old Owain Rhys, our friend’s 
grandfather, was the county member. 
He ratted from his party, taking with 
him several votes, and as a reward 
was made a lord of the admiralty by 
the then government. He gave a great 
dinner to celebrate his re-election, and 
publicly drank the toast of loyal and 
true to king and country out of the 
Helgorn. That night he cut his throat ; 
the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict 
of temporary insanity. 

‘*His son Lewis absolutely refused 
to have anything to do with the fateful 
horn. Iltyd, the last squire, when 
quite a boy got himself into a scrape 
with a keeper’s daughter. He denied 
all knowledge of the girl; her mother 
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then dared him to pledge his honor 
from the Helgorn. He did so. For 
eighteen months afterwards Iltyd Rhys 
was in confinement—in point of fact, 
he was never afterwards perfectly sane. 
Now, you see, Owain, a member of 
this family, tells us he pledged his 
honor to something or other from the 
Helgorn, and subsequently experienced 
some wonderful adventures, of which 
he can give not one fragment of proof. 
Will not the verdict be hallucination ? 

‘*On the other hand, the defendant, 
though a woman with a story, is young, 
pretty, goes to church, and pays her 
debts. What she will say it is impos- 
sible to guess; but, mark my words, 
the bench will believe her. The Ben- 
sons can if they please decline to an- 
swer any questions lest they should 
incriminate themselves. Now, major, 
you must admit that it is a difficult case 
to fight.” 

Difficult or not, it had to be done, 
and on the Monday week all the per- 
sons interested in our story were 
assembled in the courthouse of Aber- 
gloyne. I had obtained summonses 
against Hester Rhys, Richard Benson, 
and Eliza Benson for false imprison- 
ment. I appeared for the plaintiff. 
Dr. Colney Hatch was subpeenaed by 
the defendants, who were represented 
by Mr. Roe, of the great London 
firm of Doe and Roe. They pleaded 
not guilty. Three magistrates sat — 
Colonel Sheldrake in the chair, sup- 
ported by Messrs. Scolton and Char- 
rington-Lane —a good bench, all men 
endowed with sound common sense. 

I put Owain in the box. He told his 
story much as he has since written it 
down. Then Mr. Roe cross-examined. 
He asked how long it was before the 
potion took effect. Owain answered, 
**Tn not more than three minutes.” 

Mr. Roe said that his clients had 
elected to be tried separately, in order 
that the matter might be thoroughly 
sifted, and they were prepared to an- 
swer any questions put to them. 

The defendant, Hester Rhys, was 
sworn, and declared she had _ not 
seen Captain Owain Rhys since she 
had married his late brother Iltyd. 
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‘¢ Then,” said Mr. Roe, “‘ the statement 
you have just heard is not true ?”’ 

‘Tt is pure imagination.”’ 

I failed to shake her in cross-exam- 
ination. 

Richard Benson swore he had never 
seen Captain Rhys in his life before 
that day. He stuck to this. 

Eliza Benson said that she had often 
seen Captain Rhys when her mistress, 
then Miss L’estrange, was engaged to 
marry him, but not since that date. 

William Colney Hatch swore that he 
was a doctor of medicine ; that he had 
never seen or heard of Captain Rhys 
until he was summoned to this court. 
He had never been in Abergloyne be- 
fore that day. He had paid great at- 
tention to toxicology, more especially 
to that branch of the study which dealt 
with narcotic poisoning, but he knew 
of no drug which would immediately 
stupefy a man and induce sleep lasting 
for more than twelve hours. He had 
listened with great interest to Captain 
Rhys’s statements, and had no hesita- 
tion in saying that the gentleman was 
of unsound mind. 

Dr. Colney Hatch, a venerable, be- 
nevolent-looking old gentleman with 
long white hair and a flowing beard, 
gave his evidence very well indeed, 
and if the bench had any doubts before, 
this witness cleared them away. The 
case was dismissed. 

In sheer despair Lasked Dr. Gwyther, 
Major Steinkirk, and Owain Rhys to 
write out very fully, exactly what they 
could remember concerning this myste- 
rious case. For until we could prove 
where Owain spent the time between 
11 p.m. on Monday, June 29th, and the 
morning of Friday, July 3rd, he was 
branded either as rogue or lunatic. 

Hours and hours I spent poring over 
these narratives, with no result. Aber- 
gloyne was odious to Owain, who 
had taken his young wife to London. 
Months passed by. Then one morning 
society in west Wales was horrified to 
hear that Mrs. Rhys had been found 
dead in her bed. In due course, as 


coroner, I held an inquest on the body. 
The principal witness was Eliza Ben- 
son, who proved that for years past 














her mistress had been in the habit of 
dosing herself with narcotics of all 
kinds — opium, morphia, chloral, par- 
aldehyd, and all the other abomina- 
tions with which foolish men and women 
tempt fate. There was no reason to 
suspect that this was a case either of 
suicide or foul play. The jury very 
properly brought in a verdict of ‘ death 
from misadventure.”’ 

So Hester Rhys was buried, and we 
all wondered who was heir to Aber- 
gloyne. These doubts were settled by 
a letter which I received from Messrs. 
Doe and Roe, informing me that the 
executors nominated by the late Mrs. 
Rhys were myself and their Mr. Roe, 
who had drawn up the will the day 
after the testatrix had been acquitted 
by the Abergloyne bench. She had 
left everything absolutely to her 
brother-in-law, Captain Owain Rhys, 
with the exception of a legacy of four 
thousand pounds to be divided between 
her faithful servants, Richard and Eliza 
Benson. 

Was this a tardy reparation ? 

Mr. Roe, whom I found a very pleas- 
ant gentleman, could give no informa- 
tion on the subject. When Mrs. Rhys 
gave him instructions as to her will, 
she stated she had always entertained 
kindly feelings towards Owain, who 
was in her opinion of unsound mind 
on certain subjects, but still capable of 
managing his affairs with more or less 
success. She informed her solicitor 
that she had several times offered to 
share the property with him, but he 
refused to agree to any arrangement. 
‘*T suppose,” she added, ‘‘in the ordi- 
nary course of events I shall outlive 
my brother-in-law ; but, in case of acci- 
dents, I will bequeath him that which 
is really his own.” 

Mr. Roe and I administered the es- 
tate ; but Owain declined to return to 
Abergloyne until he was in a position 
to clear himself. The Bensons took 


their money and left the neighborhood, 
as was natural, for neither of them 
was Welsh. 

So matters rested until the anniver- 
sary of Owain’s wedding day had very 
nearly arrived. 

LIVING AGE. 


One morning I re- 
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ceived a letter, which is transcribed 
below : — 
. New York, 

Str,— On receipt of the legacy left 
to us by the late Mrs. Rhys, my hus- 
band, Richard Benson, and myself, 
travelled to this place. To-morrow we 
pass on elsewhere, change our names, 
and begin a new life, which we trust 
may be a better one. Before doing so 
we wish, as far as may be, to atone for 
the past. The late Hester Rhys and I 
were sisters, daughters of a widow by 
the name of Tompkinson, formerly 
employed in the Eleusinian Theatre, 
which, as you know, has long ceased to 
exist. Our mother was not an actress, 
but employed in various capacities be- 
hind the scenes. We, as little children, 
appeared in pantomimes, and such like. 
Then a gentleman (who I have often 
thought was the father said to have 
been dead) took Hester away and sent 
her to school for five years ; but as he 
died without making any provision for 
her, she returned to mother and me. 
Hester, as you know, was very pretty, 
so, with mother’s knowledge of the 
manager, she got on the stage in small 
parts, and, though never much of an 
actress, was popular with the public. 
She lived with mother and me, and, 
when mother died, I became her 
dresser. Then I married Benson, who 
had been a gentleman’s servant, but 
tried acting with some success. The 
next thing in the story is that the 
Lanark Regiment, who were going to 
play Robinson’s ‘ Caste,’ wanted a 
Polly Eccles. Hester got the job. 
Captain Rhys played Old Eccles. Het- 
tie took me with her, saying it would 
be fun forme. There we saw Captain 
Rhys for the first time, and, as you 
know, she got engaged to him. Then 
she married Mr. Iltyd, and when he 
died Benson and I went to live with 
her, for she was the kindest, best sister 
that could be, whatever she may have 
been to other people. 

She never cared for her husband, 
but was mad after the captain, although 
she threw him over, and was always 
saying she would marry him after all 
— which was, of course, absurd. When 
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Heitie heard he was going to marry 
Miss Gwyther she got in a terrible tak- 
ing, and declared she would kill him 
first. Then she vowed she would lock 
him up in the padded chambers. Ben- 
son and I laughed at her, but she kept 
to the point, and offered us a thousand 
pounds if we would help her. I gave 
way. I don’t think it was so much 
the thousand pounds, but you could 
not refuse Hettie anything she had set 
her heart on; any way, 1 promised to 
persuade Benson, and that I did after 
a while, he bargaining that there should 
be no violence. How Doctor Colney 
Hatch could say there is no poison that 
can overcome a man in three minutes 
and keep him asleep for twelve hours, 
I don’t know, for with my own eyes I 
saw Hettie put a paper of white powder 
into the horn, and I heiped Benson to 
carry the captain up-stairs within five 
minutes at the most. That reminds 
me about Dr. Colney Hatch. Now I 
was always considered a good maker- 
up, but that was the very best piece of 
work I ever did. All the material I 
had was the * Old Eccles” wig, which 
Captain Rhys himself had worn, and 
a beard. I don’t know what was the 
history of that, but with these I made 
up Benson, who had just been talking 
to the captain, so well that he didn’t 
know him. I worked from a photo of 
the doctor’s Hettie had got. That, I 
think, sir, tells the story of the cap- 
tain’s disappearance. In court we all 
perjured ourselves ; but, as Hettie said, 
having gone so far we were bound to 
go on. I don’t think the poor dear 
poisoned herself on purpose, but I am 
not quite sure. Now, sir, I have con- 
fessed the whole truth, and my hus- 
band joins me ; so we are your obedient 
and repentant servants, —ELIzA AND 
RICHARD BENSON. 
EDWARD Laws. 


From Maecmillan’s Magazine. 
GILBERT WHITE OF SELBORNE. 
GILBERT WHITE died a hundred 
years ago, June 26, 1793 ; the ** Natural 
History and Antiquities of Selborne ”’ 
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was first published four years earlier. 
Since then many a book of the same 
type has appeared and disappeared, but 
White still keeps his hold upon the 
English mind. Though many may talk 
of his book without having read it 
through, and still more may have read 
it through without discerning its qual- 
ity, the fact remains that the demand 
for it is steadily on the increase, and 
that it is finding its way into the village 
library and the home of the working 
man. The name of Gilbert White is a 
household word with every one who 
loves his own incomparable country, 
with its thousands of villages as homely 
and as sheltered as Selborne. 

It is strange at first sight that this 
should be so at a time when we seem 
passing from a period of poetry and 
romance into one of stern reality, when 
the rural population is being drained 
into the towns, when the squire and 
the parson are going down in the world, 
when leisure such as White enjoyed is 
a rarity and almost a crime, and when 
the study of economic problems should 
be driving out of our heads the delights 
of wild nature or of sport. But the 
Englishman has always been a strange 
and self-contradictory creature. With 
all his commercial instincts and his 
town-bred vulgarity, his phases of stern 
Puritanism and political excitement, he 
has never yet lost that love of the 
country which is rooted in the life of 
the manor and the village. Even with 
the American the same passion still 
lives ; he took it with him to New En- 
gland in the seventeenth century, and 
the books of Mr. John Burroughs and 
Miss Mary Wilkins have lately made us 
aware how strongly it survives in him 
in the nineteenth. 

Surely the spread of the factory sys- 
tem, and the consequent growth of 
huge towns, has rather strengthened 
than weakened this love of all things 
rural. We pine for pure air, for the 
sight of growing grass, for the footpath 
across the meadow, for the stile that 
invites you to rest before you drop into 
the deep lane under the hazels. But 


in the last century there was no need 
to pine, when there was hardly a town 














from which a man could not escape into 
the fields when he would, without toil- 
ing through grimy suburbs where the 
problems of economic science force 
themseives at every turn on his mind. 
In those days men loved the country 
simply as their home, not because they 
were shut away from it; they took it 
as a matter of course, and seldom wrote 
about it. Now we mingle a touch of 
self-consciousness in our passion for it, 
which finds its expression in a multi- 
tude of books. 

What a literature of the fields has 
sprung up, since the ‘* Natural History 
of Selborne ”’ was first published! Not 
to mention the poets, from our novel- 
ists we seem almost to demand the 
familiar descriptive background, care- 
less too often whether they are mere 
daubs, or the work of a master such as 
Mr. Blackmore or Mr. Hardy. And 
then again there is an ever-increasing 
call for books whose whole intention is 
to open our wayward eyes to country 
sights and sounds. Since the days of 
White we have had Knapp, Howitt, 
Jesse, Knox, Wood, and -others who 
are still readable and still read; and 
later, and in a higher region of litera- 
ture, we have had Kingsley, Jefferies, 
and Mr. Hamerton. To-day a score 
of books of the same type are published 
every year; and good and bad alike 
seem to find abundant readers. The 
Selborne Society has spread all over 
the land; most of our public schools 
boast of a natural history society, 
which has taken root in the very citadel 
of athleticism, and effectually holds its 
own, issuing its report yearly. Neither 
athletics nor examinations can kill the 
old instinct of Englishmen; it is as 
strong as ever, and the scientific spirit 
of the age has given it a useful turn. 

All this literature of the country, all 
this youthful endeavor, may be traced 
back not only to the natural instincts of 
the English country gentleman, like so 
many other institutions of ours, but to 
the work of the first country gentleman 
who could shake himself free from the 
tyranny of books, and describe what he 
saw around him in simple and engag- 
ing English. White’s book has taken 
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possession of the English mind as se- 
curely as the ‘*Complete Angler,” or 
even as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’ At the 
distance of a century one may well ask 
why this is so, and what has given the 
book its enduring quality. This I will 
try to do; but first I must say a word 
of the man himself, for I think it is in 
one characteristic of his, and one that 
in these days some might call a weak- 
ness, that the secret of his fame is to 
be found. 

He was born in 1720 at the village 
which will always be associated with 
his name, and in which he spent almost 
the whole of his long life. The con- 
nection of his family. with Selborne 
was, however, an accidental one. _ His 
grandfather, after whom he was named 
Gilbert, was a fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was presented by the 
college to the living of Selborne in 
1681. This Gilbert White was appar- 
ently a well-to-do man, for he left con- 
siderable bequests to the village, and 
doubtless inherited wealth from his 
father, who had been an eminent citi- 
zen of Oxford in the time of Crom- 
well. Sampson White, whom we may 
call the founder of the family, was a 
draper in the High Street; he. had 
migrated to the city from Coggs near 
Witney, where his family had been 
settled for many generations. He was 
mayor in 1660, and served as * butler of 
the beer-cellar’’ at the coronation of 
Charles II., and was knighted among 
many others at that gay time. Thus I 
may claim the recluse of Selborne as in 
some sort an Oxfordshire man. But 
that his own Hampshire folk may have 
their due, I must add that not only was 
his grandmother a Hampshire lady, 
but, if Anthony Wood is to be trusted, 
the family was ‘originally descended 
from the Whites of South Warnbor- 
ough in Hampshire.” ! 

Apparently the love of village life 
was strong in the family ; for John, son 


1I am indebted for these particulars to my 
friend the Rev. Andrew Clark, who has allowed 
me to consult the third volume (as yet unpub- 
lished) of his edition of Wood’s “ Life and Times.” 
Since this paper was written I have seen Lord 
Stamford’s note on the White pedigree in “‘ Nature 
Notes,” 
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of Gilbert the vicar, settled down in 
Selborne after his father’s death, as a 
country gentleman of some property, 
married, and had several sons by a 
Miss Holt of Streatham. He could 
afford to give his sons a good educa- 
tion, for he sent Gilbert to a tutor at 
Basingstoke who was himself a scholar, 
and who knew how to bring up his sons 
as scholars. Both these boys were 
younger than Gilbert ; the elder one, 
Joseph Warton, matriculated in the 
same year with him at Oriel, and be- 
came afterwards head master of Win- 
chester ; while the younger, Thomas, 
the friend of Johnson, was afterwards 
fellow of Trinity and professor of -po- 
etry. Of these schooldays we know 
only one incident, told us by White 
himself in his letters on the antiquities 
of Selborne. ‘When a_ schoolboy, 
more than fifty years ago, he [the 
author] was an eye-witness, perhaps a 
party concerned, in the undermining of 
that fine old ruin at the north end of 
Basingstoke town, well known by the 
name of Holy Ghost Chapel.”” Any 
one who will read the rest of the pas- 
sage, will see that even in his old age 
White could dwell with some compla- 
cency on this exploit. With a quiet 
humor, only possible in an age that 
knew no “society for the preservation 
of ancient buildings,’ he quotes Dry- 
den :— 


It look’d so like a sin, it pleased the more. 


But the history of White’s early years 
is lost almost as completely as the 
memory of his features, of which no 
portrait seems to be in existence. 
Doubtless he was an animal-loving and 
bird-nesting boy, and acquired an ob- 
servant habit without knowing it; but 
I doubt if he began any systematic 
study of natural history till he settled 
down at Selborne. He often refers to 
his earlier sporting days, and it is likely 
enough that it was only when sport be- 
gan to fail him that he set about that 
minute attention to animal life that has 
chiefly made him famous as a natural- 


ist. But under Mr. Warton his sport- 
ing instincts must have been kept 
uuder due control He became a 
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scholar, as scholarship was then; he 
read the Latin poets, and learnt to love 
and quote them ; and when he went to 
Oriel in his nineteenth year he was 
sufficiently equipped with learning to 
be eventually elected fellow. 

His fellowship began early in 1744, 
and he held it until his death almost 
fifty years later. As a fellow he was 
of course ordained, and later on he took 
a small college living in Northampton- 
shire ; but he took it on the under- 
standing that he should never reside 
there, and to this resolution, which in 
these days seems shocking, he steadily 
adhered all his life. I do not wish to 
dwell on this, or on his other relations 
to his college, which were not wholly of 
a pleasant character ; but Oxford men 
are aware that a non-resident who in- 
sists on his right to take his turn as 
proctor, or who holds his fellowship 
for fifty years, is not likely to-be popu- 
lar with his college. Yet in Dr. Bell’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Natural History of Sel- 
borne’? we have such irresistible evi- 
dence of White’s kindness of heart 
and charm of manner as can hardly be 
reconciled with Mr. Shadwell’s severe 
verdict in his account of the history of 
Oriel. 

The fact seems to be that the age 
was a self-indulgent one, and that Ox- 
ford was not the place to correct the 
tendency in a man whuse mind was 
beginning to be ruled by one overmas- 
tering motive. Life and leisure in his 
native village were what White longed 
for, and it is to his indulgence of this 
longing that we owe his immortal book. 
This weakness, if such it be, is the 
clue to his character, and to the excel- 
lence of his work as well as to its short- 
comings. Happy, amiable, observant 
at Selborne, he was perhaps too much 
discomposed at leaving it to be alto- 
gether himself elsewhere. For such 
close and keen observation as his, it is 
really necessary to be master of one’s 
own time, to be absolutely free from 


1 See “The Colleges of Oxford,” edited by Rev. 
A. Clark, p. 121. It is only fair to White to add 


that for the greater part of his life at Selborne he 
held curacies, either there or at a neighboring vil- 
lage. 

















hurry and interruption, and this, not 
only that a bird or insect may be care- 
fully watched, but that what is seen 
may sink quietly and surely into the 
mind. Few men have enjoyed such 
leisure, and few indeed have been so 
well qualified to use it fruitfully. In 
our own day Darwin is a familiar in- 
stance, and it is interesting to find in 
him too, in his later years, the same 
discomposure at leaving home, the 
same unconquerable love of his own 
home life. I have sometimes felt al- 
most exasperated that White has noth- 
ing to tell us of his occupations at 
Oxford, —nothing of the animal life 
that cannot have been less abundant 
round the city in his day than it is now. 
But he was White of Selborne, not 
White of Oxford. If natural history 
has lost anything by his want of adven- 
ture, it has after all gained more ; for 
the unique value of his book is mainly 
due to the persistence with which he 
followed his own instinct, and to the 
complete ease and isolation in which 
his acute mind worked at home. 

To this ease and isolation, — the 
complete absence of hurry and worry, 
— we may attribute indeed not only the 
scientific value of his observations, but 
the perfection of the form in which he 
was able to record them. How leis- 
urely his life was, we may see if we 
consider the fact that he did not pub- 
lish his book until he was close upon 
seventy, and that the letters which 
compose it were spread over a long 
period of years. During the last forty 
years of his life he did not often leave 
home, and when he did leave it, never 
went far or for long. There was a 
definite work for him to do at Selborne, 
and though he could have hardly real- 
ized the importance of the lesson he 
was giving to English naturalists, he 
could justify this gratification of his 
natural instincts on excellent grounds. 
Let me quote his own words. ** Though 
there is endless room for observation 
in the field of nature, which is bound- 
less, yet investigation, where a man en- 
deavors to be sure of his facts, can make 
but slow progress; and all that one 
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could collect in many years would go: 
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into a very small compass.”” Oragain : 
‘* Men that undertake only one district 
are much more likely to advance nat- 
ural knowledge than those that grasp at 
more than they can possibly be ac- 
quainted with; every kingdom, every 
province should have its own monog- 
rapher.”’ 

The full force of sentences like these 
can hardly be felt by one who merely 
reads White’s book in the light of our 
modern knowledge. They are indeed 
invaluable warnings for all time, and 
every man who puts pen to paper to 
write on natural history might do well 
to learn them by heart. But we must 
remember that in his day the accurate 
study of the life and habits of animals 
was almost unknown, and that facts 
which are now the common property of 
naturalists were then awaiting discovery 
or verification. If, for example, we 
take his favorite study of ornithology, 
it is at first astonishing to find that for 
a whole century before his book was 
published no Englishman had made 
any important contribution to the sci- 
ence. So far as England was con- 
cerned, White had to take it up almost 
exactly where Willughby and Ray had 
left it. And if we open Willughby’s 
book, published by his friend Ray in 
1678, and turn to his account of any 
of the insignificant-looking little birds 
that swarm in our woods and fields, 
we shall find that the study of their 
songs, habits, and movements, had 
then hardly begun, and that the scien- 
tific mind was still to a great extent 
under the tyranny of books and tradi- 
tions. Willughby’s is a great name, 
and had he not died young, he might 
have settled down in England to a 
leisurely. study of the living birds ; but 
he seems to have been in temperament 
the very opposite of White, and his 
short life was mainly spent in foreign 
travel. The work was still waiting for 
the man who would not travel, whose 
curiosity was indeed unbounded, but 
fortunately kept under control by the 
overpowering love of home. ‘It is 
now more-than forty years,’? White 
wrote in 1779, ** that I have paid some 
attention to the ornithology of this dis+ 
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trict, without being able to exhaust the 
subject ; new occurrences still arise as 
Jong as any inquiries are kept alive.” 

It would be quite superfluous to give 
illustrations of the closeness and acute- 
ness of White’s observation of birds. 
We need but open the book at random, 
—or if we would study some one letter 
as a model both of matter and manner, 
we may turn to one of those famous 
and familiar ones which treat of the 
habits of the swallow tribe, and bearing 
in mind how little was really known of 
these birds in his day, take in para- 
graph after paragraph with just such 
care and close attention as he himself 
bestowed on his favorites. White must 
never be read in a hurry; we must 
take his book in the spirit in which it 
was written. There is a_ favorite 
phrase of his which exactly expresses 
that spirit. We should read it, as it 
was written, with a nice observation. and 
discernment. Though I said that it is 
superfluous to quote, I cannot refrain 
from the pleasure of copying a single 
short paragraph by way of illustrating 
this “‘ niceness”’ of his ; I alight on it 
at random, and it strikes me as giving 
us a little picture of the man himself at 
his work, satiating his unlimited curi- 
osity, and bringing the large range of 
his knowledge to bear on the examina- 
tion of some special point. 


At some certain times in the summer I 
had remarked that swifts were hawking 
very low for hours together over pools and 
streams ; and could not help inquiring into 
the object of their pursuit that induced 
them to descend so much below their usual 
range. After some trouble, I found that 
they were taking Phryganeew Ephemere, 
and Libellule (cadew-flies, may-flies, ana 
dragon-flies), that were just emerged out of 
their aurelia state. I then no longer won- 
dered that they should be so willing to 
stoop for a prey that afforded them such 
plentiful and succulent nourishment. 


This passage may aptly remind us 
that White was by no means only an 
ornithologist. It is true that many of 
the most exact and enduring of his 
observations were made on birds, for 
birds were always about him, and it is 
clear that he loved them best. There 
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is not a writer on birds but has drawn 
on him,—with or without acknowl- 
edgment,—for the history of the 
stone-curlew, the ring-ousel, the house- 
martin, the sand-martin, the _ goat- 
sucker, and many more ; and where he 
did not get far himself he threw out 
hints “in order to set the inquisitive 
and discerning to work.’? But to him 
not only birds, but every living and 
growing thing was a delight and a 
mystery. The words I have just 
quoted occur in a very brief letter to 
Barrington on earthworms, which is an 
excellent example of the true nature 
and value of his work as a whole. 
** A good monography of worms” he 
says, ‘*would afford much entertain- 
ment and information at the same time, 
and would open a new and large field 
in natural history.”? This letter was 
written in 1777 ; just sixty years later 
Darwin read his first paper on this 
subject to the Linnzan Society, and 
we had to wait nearly another half 
century before the monograph at last 
appeared. I do not know whether 
Darwin’s long series of observations 
were originally suggested by this re- 
mark of White’s, but I am strongly 
tempted to fancy that it must have 
been so. Darwin at least remembered 
White’s letter, and quotes it as showing 
his accuracy ona point of detail often 
misapprehended. White’s keen eye, 
and his habit of thinking leisurely 
about what he saw, did in fact enable 
him to seize on the.great secret of 
worm-economy Which Darwin probed 
with such marvellous and patient per- 
sistence. ‘‘Earthworms, though in 
appearance a small and despicable link 
in the economy of nature, yet if lost, 
would make a lamentable chasm. 
Worms probably provide new soil for 
hills and slopes where the rain washes 
the earth away ; and they affect slopes 
probably to avoid being flooded.” But 
the whole letter occupies little more 
than a page. It is not in White’s 
nature to investigate such a subject 
thoroughly, though it was one which 
might have been pursued without the 
aid of modern science. He was a 


pioneer, and would never for a moment 
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have thought of himself as a great 
naturalist. But it would be hard to 
say how many of the discoveries of 
the nineteenth century may not have 
sprung from seed which he so freely 
scattered. To mention one more in- 
stance, he was the first naturalist, so 
far as I know, to notice that ‘ protec- 
tive mimicry ”’ in the habits of animals 
the study of which has become so 
popular and so fruitful at the present 
day. Just as but lately I observed 
how some tiny partridges, which I had 
disturbed, ran and thrust their heads 
into the first patch of brown grass they 
could find, so White more than a cen- 
tury ago noticed that the young of the 
stone-curlew skulk among the stones of 
some flinty field, ‘‘ which are their best 
security, for their feathers are so ex- 
actly of the color of our grey spotted 
flints, that the most exact observer, 
unless he catches the eye of the young 
bird, may be eluded.” 

One unconsciously strays back to 
birds in talking of White; but his 
notes range over the whole field of the 
animal and vegetable life of his dis- 
trict. We all remember the tortoise at 
Ringmer, which after many years’ ac- 
quaintance became his guest and friend 
at Selborne ; the field crickets at the 
‘Short Lithe” behind the village, 
which eluded his efforts to domesticate 
them in his garden ; the little harvest 
mouse which he was the first to de- 
scribe, and whose * procreant cradle ”’ 
was rolled across his table, — perhaps 
the very table that now stands in the 
Common Room of Oriel College, — 
without discomposing the eight naked 
and blind little inmates. Trees, too, 
were the objects of his particular affec- 
tion, though he for the most part left 
botany to the specialist. Insects he 
evidently studied with great care ; and 
here again he makes a suggestion which 
has only of late been seriously taken 
up, influenced by a conviction, of which 
several proofs may be found in_ his 
book, that the study of nature may and 
should be made to be of direct prac- 
tical value to mankind. ‘ A full his- 
tory of noxious insects hurtful in the 
field, suggesting all the known and 
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likely means of destroying them, would 
be a most useful and important work. 
A knowledge of the properties, econ- 
omy, propagation, and in short of the 
life and conversation of these animals, 
is a necessary step to lead us to some 
method of preventing their depreda- 
tions.” 

Though his records are confined to his 
own district, White’s conception of the 
work of the naturalist was as broad and 
rational as that of Aristotle. He took 
mankind into his view, and nothing es- 
caped him that was worth recording of 
the economy, the superstitions, the lan- 
guage, of the people who lived around 
him. One of his best letters is devoted 
entirely to the subject of rush candles 
and their manufacture ; and we have in 
another some acute reflections on the 
disappearance of leprosy in England. 
And it is most important to remember, 
if we would judge his book as he would 
himself have wished it to be judged, 
that by natural history he understood 
not only the study of animals and plants, 
but the study of all natural productions 
and occurrences, — of every natural 
phenomenon, that is, which was brought 
to his notice in his neighborhood. In 
the advertisément to the first edition he 
makes it clear that he considered him- 
self to have made an attempt to give 
the public an idea of what parochial 
history should be, and to have tried to 
lend a helping hand towards “the en- 
largement of the boundaries of histor- 
ical and topographical knowledge.’’ In 
the ** Antiquities of Selborne,’’ issued 
originally together with the natural 
history, he showed that he had a re- 
markably just sense of what was worth 
recording, and how it should be re- 
corded. The documents that he accu- 
rately transcribed relating to the priory 
of Selborne are of real historical value, 
more especially the account of the vis- 
itation by William of Wykeham in 
1387. Even now the example he set 
might serve as a model for village anti- 
quaries ; for the professed antiquary is 
often a pedant, and limits his interests 
and inquiries to the most prominent 
buildings and their history. White’s 
mind was fresh and bright in old age as 
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in youth, his tastes were human and 
catholic ; and the history of the works 
of man in Selborne was for him only a 
part of what the parish had to con- 
tribute to the whole sum of human 
knowledge. 

A word must needs be said about the 
literary quality of White’s book. It is 
interesting here again to find that the 
ease and isolation of his life had a 
marked influence on the form into 
which he threw his thoughts and obser- 
vations. In the latter part of his life, 
as we have seen, he rarely left the be- 
loved village ; but in spite of his local 
isolation, he kept himself well ac- 
quainted with what was doing in the 
world of science, both by the purchase 
of books and by frequent correspond- 
ence with friends. He had no neigh- 
bors of his own tastes, and it became 
all the more necessary for him to make 
the most of friends at a distance. Now 
it was part of the singular good fortune 
of his whole life that he had no less 
than four brothers, all with tastes 
suited to his own ; two at least of these 
were good naturalists, and another be- 
came the most noted publisher of his 
day in the department of natural his- 
tory. John settled at Gibraltar, and is 
often mentioned by Gilbert as sending 
him valuable information ; Thomas be- 
came a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
a writer of some note ; Benjamin was 
the publisher of his brother Gilbert’s 
book. Brothers are not usually good 
correspondents, but the spell of the 
Hampshire home never failed in hold- 
ing this wonderful family together. 
Long before he began his more elabo- 
rate correspondence with men of greater 
renown, Gilbert must have fallen into 
the way of compressing his accounts of 
home and Selborne within the limits of 
the old-fashioned letter-sheet ; and as 
letters were then in vogue in literature, 
it was only natural that when he was 
at last persuaded to publish, he should 
keep to the form in which he had all 
through life been accustomed to ex- 
press his thoughts. And we cannot be 
too thankful that here, as always, he 
followed his natural instincts. 

The letters to Pennant and Bar- 
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rington, doubtless revised carefully for 
publication, must have been originally 
written with greater care and attention 
than he would bestow on his brothers’, 
for both correspondents were men of 


mark in the literary and_ scientific 
world. Pennant was the most volumi- 


nous writer of his time; Barrington 
was a strange compound of lawyer, 
antiquary, and naturalist. To them no 
doubt White was at first an interesting 
and useful curiosity, and in his eyes 
they were great figures, men who had 
published books and knew the great 
world beyond Selborne. But whether 
his correspondents were great men or 
small, White could not but write to 
them in his own happy way. There is 
not a pompous or affected sentence in 
all these letters, which number exactly 
a hundred. The influence of the age 
on his language is of course visible 
enough, but he is always simple and 
natural, never lofty or pedantic. Com- 
pared with many later writers on the 
same subjects, he is a classic. He calls 
a spade a spade, and never affects fine 
writing ; with him a bird flies, instead 
of ‘“‘ winging its way,’? as some orni- 
thological authors will have it. 

Oddly enough the only over-weighted 
sentence I can discover was probably 
the last one he wrote for the book. 
Prefaces often give their writers much 
trouble, and in the last sentence of his 
preface White’s pen seems for once to 
have stuck fast. It shows us very 
plainly that he was here out of his nat- 
ural element; but it may well have 
pleased the “ circle of gentlemen whose 
intelligent communications, as they 
have afforded him much pleasing in- 
formation, so, could he flatter himself 
with a continuation of them, would 
they ever be deemed a matter of sin- 
gular satisfaction and improvement.’’ 
After all, this preface is brief enough, 
and itself marks his steady adherence 
to the maxim of Linneus which he 
quotes elsewhere with approval, ‘‘ Ver- 
bositas hujus szeculi calamitas artis.” 

The enduring popularity of the let- 
ters is, however, due not only to their 
brevity, variety, and accuracy, but in 
great part to the little felicities and 











quaintnesses of expression in which 
they abound. Every bird-lover remem- 
bers the “‘ sibilous, shivering noise ”’ of 
the wood-wren, and the “full, sweet, 
deep, loud, and wild pipe ”’ of the black- 
cap. Sometimes we get an unusual 
word used with rare effect, as when the 
tame raven, kenning the toad as he put 
forth his head, gave him such a severe 
stroke with his beak as put out one eye. 
Sometimes it is an ordinary word that 
is used in a sense which to us at least 
is fresh and telling. ‘‘The life and 
conversation’? of the birds occurs more 
than once, and more than once too we 
hear of ‘delicate’? weather. Occa- 
sionally we come across an old word in 
a new sense, with perhaps a touch of 
humor lurking in it, as when we are 
told that the tortoise has an “ arbi- 
trary”? stomach, and can refrain from 
eating during a great part of the year. 
That White had a strong sense of hu- 
mor is beyond a doubt, for it comes 
out clearly enough in the more chatty 
private letters which have been pub- 
lished in recent years ;1 but in those 
to his distinguished correspondents he 
indulges it rarely and very quietly. 
Once, in one of the later letters to Bar- 
rington, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion, and thus describes the aspect of 
the hens when a hawk, captive and dis- 
armed, was placed in their yard. ‘ Im- 
agination cannot paint the scene that 
ensued; the expressions that fear, 
rage, and revenge inspired, were new, 
or such as had been unnoticed before 
the exasperated matrons upbraided, 
they execrated, they insulted, they tri- 
umphed.”’ 

But Gilbert White’s book needs no 
introduction or comment. Every one, 
young or old, can see for himself, that, 
in the language he uses of his own 
chalk hills, there is something ‘ pecul- 
iarly sweet and amusing”? in its shapely 
letters. Of himself we know little ; he 
would never sit for his portrait, and 
from such tradition as has come down 
to us, we can only imagine a little up- 


1 More especially in the letter to Miss Mulso from 
Timothy the Selborne tortoise, ending, “‘ Your 
affectionate reptile,’ which will be found in the 
second volume of Dr. Bell’s edition, 
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right man with a keen eye and compla- 
cent expression, and probably with a 
strong common sense and practical turn 
of mind, quite ready to assert himself 
where he thought he had a right, but 
also quite unwilling to push himself 
into notice in a world where he was not 
at home. Still, if we are really to know 
anything worth knowing about him, we 
must go to his book, and read it again 
and again ; and it will always charm us 
with the same lesson of keen and sym- 
pathetic insight into nature, of perfect 
candor in reasoning, and of admirable 
taste in expression. Sentimentality and 
pedantry are alike absent from it; 
where he feels tenderly he rather hints 
it than expresses it, and when his schol- 
arship induces him to quote a line of 
Virgil, he invariably hits the mark with 
it. As aman he must have had his 
faults, but as the writer of his one book 
he assuredly came very near to perfec- 
tion. W. WARDE FOWLER. 


From Temple Bar, 
A GROUP OF NATURALISTS. 


BY MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


In commending his own science as a 
pursuit, Mr. Spence, the entomologist, 
once quoted to me that remark of Gray, 
where in reference to his devotion to 
natural history the poet says, for “ the 
enjoyment of life you must always 
have something gving forward.” My 
old friend then pointed out the pleasure 
to be derived from making collections 
illustrative of one or other of those 
sciences that can be followed without a 
professional dedication of time. Every 
one, he said, should institute beyond 
the mere business of life some definite 
study that fixes the attention on out- 
ward things, thereby keeping at bay 
the tedium vite that often arises from 
aimless thought and mere desultory 
reading. Mr. Spence himself began 
with botany, but turned aside to the 
special study of entomology. He was 
very interested on one occasion by my 
mentioning the fact that in the beds of 
upper lias near Ilminster, a local palee- 
ontologist had recently found vast num- 
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bers of fossil coleoptera, with the 
impress of their hard wing-cases. This 
led him to speak of his early studies, 
and he told me that it was due to the 
fact of his making a collection of the 
living insects of this same order that he 
owed his introduction to Kirby. This 
was in 1805, when Kirby’s ‘“* Monograph 
of English Bees,” and a large num- 
ber of other papers contributed to the 
‘** Linnean Transactions,’’ had already 
established his reputation as a man 
of science. His advice was sought by 
young Spence, and letters were ex- 
changed. A certain Mrs. Malaprop 
remarked of two people that ‘ they first 
became friends and then contempora- 
ries.” Friends — Kirby and Spence 
certainly became, but contemporaries 
—not, for the rector of Barham was 
ordained the year before William Spence 
was born. The box of specimens led 
to a correspondence which in the for- 
mal fashion of the day began with 
“Sir,” ending with ‘ Your obedient 
humble servant.’? Very soon the strong 
community of interest brought mutual 
letters to ‘“*My dear Friend” from 
“Yours very affectionately,” and so 
went on for forty-five years, in fact till 
the death of the elder naturalist in 1850, 
in his ninety-first year. 

During the long period when Mr. 
Spence resided at Hull, as he did in the 
early part of the century, he made fre- 
quent visits to Mr. Kirby at his Suffolk 
rectory. It was in these meetings, and 
owing to their researches into the many 
curious questions relating to insect-life, 
that it occurred to Spence that they 
sheuld conjointly write a book on the 
subject with the view of attracting the 
general public to a pursuit which had 
afforded them so much interest and 
satisfaction. This was almost, if not 
quite, the earliest attempt to popularize 
science in any form. So little did the 
new departure commend itself to the 
publishers that, as Mr. Spence told me, 
they could not find any one who was 
willing to share in the venture. It was 
not a question of gain with either of 
the fellow-workers ; but Spence, though 
on pleasure bent, had a frugal mind, 
and moreover had ‘tasted the sweets 





of literary profits.’”’ This was an age 
of pamphleteering, and though unknown 
to fame, Spence states in a letter? that 
no less than six editions of a pamphlet 
of his called ** Britain Independent of 
Commerce,’’ had sold, with the result 
of a profit to the writer of £230. The 
friends came to the conclusion that they 
might reasonably hope for two hundred 
and fifty purchasers, and with this mod- 
est calculation they arranged to begin 
their work. 

Students of natural history were as 
yet few and far between, and those 
who had taken up insects, with the view 
to examining their habits, instincts, and 
structure, were by some supposed to 
have a tile loose. Early in the eigh- 
teenth century an attempt was made to 
set aside Lady Glanville’s will on the 
ground of lunacy, evinced by no other 
act than her fondness for collecting in- 
sects. It is on record that her friend 
Mr. Ray, the eminent naturalist, had to 
appear at Exeter on the trial as a wit- 
ness of her sanity. Her counsel might 
have pointed out that his client shared 
the taste of many of the philosophers 
of remote antiquity, while in times 
nearer her own the magician, Albertus 
Maguus, the learned Aldrovandus, Redi, 
the experimentalist, and Swammerdam, 
the most accurate of observers, had 
written valuable works on the subject. 
But so little interest was felt in ento- 
mology that Ray’s *‘ History of Insects ”’ 
was not published till after his death, 
and even then attracted but little atten- 
tion. ° 

Spence, like his friend Kirby, brought 
much sustained enthusiasm to their 
task, which was commenced at Barham 
in 1808; but the first volume of their 
joint work did not appear till the spring 
of 1815. The political agitation of that 
memorable spring, which saw Napo- 
leon’s escape from Elba and his reap- 
pearance in Paris, seemed an unlucky 
moment for the publication of a book of 
this kind. It was characteristic of the 
science-loving man when Spence re- 
marked, ‘* It came out just in time for 
me to take a copy with me to show to 


Freeman’s Life of Kirby, chapter xv. 
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our entomological friends on the Conti- 
nent, Where I made a four months’ tour 
after the Battle of Waterloo.”’ 

The * Introduction to Entomology ”’ 
immediately found favor with the pub- 
lic ; a second edition was called for in 
1816, and a third in the following year. 
I well remember Mr. Spence giving me 
a copy of the seventh edition when it 
appeared in 1856, and saying, with a 
look of triumph in his face, ‘* Ah, the 
publishers were all against our ven- 
ture, and yet since the world stood 
there has never been a greater success 
in its way than our book has proved to 
be.”’ 

Mr. Spence’s field work was long 
over when I first became intimate with 
his wife and himself in the early spring 
of 1850. They lived at 18 Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, and were very 
much in society. Mrs. Spence had hu- 
mor and shrewd sense, and gave her 
opinion of people with an amount of 
candor that was refreshing. Crabb 
Robinson generally spoke of her as 
‘*that excellent woman Mrs. Spence,”’ 
but I don’t think she cared a straw for 
the fact, never to be lost sight of in 
his set, that he had known and wor- 
shipped Goethe, and travelled with 
Wordsworth. 

If the Spences were not rich they had 
a competency with the cream on, not 
the skim-milk residue that rich people 
tell their poor relations they should 
thank God for and be content. The 
house in Seymour Street was noted for 
its quiet hospitality. If Mr. Spence 
had no engagement — he was the great 
diner-out — then one or two guests 
were bidden to their seven o’clock din- 
ner, and friends dropped in to tea at 
nine. This was an important function, 
involving a hissing urn of goodly size 
and buttered toast. We did not bal- 
ance our cup and cake painfully as we 
do now, but drew our chairs to the 
large, round table, and some of the 
guests might have been wagered against 
Dr. Johnson for the number of their 
cups. A little comedy often took place 
before the tea-making. Dear old Mrs. 


Spence had her pet economies, and 
inferior souchong was one of them. 
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Her husband had his own tea-caddy, 
containing a very superior mixture, and 
when there were favored guests, he 
would say, ‘* Now, mamma, we will use 
my tea to-night,” then, unlocking the 
caddy with a key on his watch-chain, 
he measured out with great liberality 
the amount required, though Mrs. 
Spence shook her head, and gave an 
impatient little grunt as each surplus 
spoonful was added. The aroma of 
that tea dwells in my memory, and the 
thought of it recalls a picture. I see 
again the angular drawing-room with 
its stiff, ugly furniture, the chintz cur- 
tains on the three tall windows, the 
white marble mantelpiece with its 
French clock and pair of grass-green 
china vases, all doubled in the looking- 
glass, on the top of which a couple of 
gilt cherubs disported aimlessly. The 
whole scene — the fire, the guests, and 
the candles — made a funny little pic- 
ture in the round mirror at the other 
end of the room. Truly those were 
pre-sesthetic days, and what taste there 
might be was all so bad. The effects of 
the first French Revolution on architec- 
ture, decoration, and dress were fifty 
years of ugliness. But nevertheless 
there was a charm of simple sociability 
and high thinking in those days that 
condone in memory’s view for all that 
was pseudo-classical in form and hid- 
eous in pattern. 

Another good side of society, as I 
remember it in the fifties, was the 
larger amount of sympathy between 
the elder and the younger people. For 
example, the Spences were an old 
couple with no children at home, yet 
one met amongst their intimate visitors 
both men and women of another gen- 
eration. There was Ramsay, the young 
geologist —the “young everything,” 
as Southey said of Davy; there was 
Wilkie Collins, just starting into fame ; 
sweet, laughter-loving Agnes Loudon, 
with many another youth and many a 
maid, all ready to listen between whiles 
to Crabb Robinson, who remembered 
everybody’s grandfather, if they had 
had one. The rising generation are 
rightfully the pioneers of new thoughts ; 
they come bounding down on the slug- 
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gish currents of age like freshets from 
the hillside, doing harm as well as 
good. So has it been from the begin- 
ning of things. In the sixteenth-cen- 
tury play of ** Lusty Juventus ” there 
comes in the complaint : — 

Now every boy wil be a teacher, 

The father a foole —the chyld a preacher. 


While we gladly accept the broadening 
down of freedom ‘from precedent to 
precedent,’ yet there is something to 
regret at the present time, for have not 
youth and age fallen out of sympathy 
with one another? There is, me- 
thinks, something lacking in the youth 
of the day, which is their loss as well as 
ours. The subtle link of reverence 
which holds authority in respect, the 
love of romance, and the feeling for the 
grace of all things ancient, are passing 
away. Asa result, the youngest — the 
infallible ones — care no longer to con- 
sort with or listen to the wisdom of age. 
This reminds us of that fine burst in 
Tennyson where, scorning new-born 
pretension, he says :— 
Youthful youth and age are scholars yet 
but in the lower school. 

Despite this touch of modern thought, 
I must for the nonce put back the clock 
to where memory’s hour-hand points — 
for Lam in the old-fashioned drawing- 
room again, and I hear Mrs. Spence, in 
her brisk tone of domestic authority, 
saying, “Sit down, Mr. Robinson ; 
sit down, Mr. Ramsay—the tea is 
masked.’? Then old and young, all 
comrades and scholars in the lower 
school, sat round the table, talking 
with eager animation, and perhaps clos- 
ing up the ranks to make room for 
some new-comers. Amongst the latter 
was a lively maiden who casually asked 
the aged man — who had been foreign 
correspondent for the Times in 1807 — 
for a motto for her album. ‘‘* The soul 
of good in things evil,’ ’’ said Mr. Crabb 
Robinson, with admirable readiness, in 
answer to the lady’s request. This sen- 
timent was the keynote of the kind old 
man’s mental attitude towards all who 
differed from him in opinion. He was 
the apostle of tolerance, that needful | 
amalgam of the sterner virtues. 





I remember on this same evening Mr. 
Spence gave me aprint of Mr. Kirby, 
who was then still living. The original 
likeness was taken twelve months be- 
fore, when the distinguished entomolo- 
gist was already in his ninetieth year. 
I have this print before me as I write ; 
its presence is a pleasure to me, for 
never did a face more admirably ex- 
press the soul’s outlook of intellectual 
satisfaction 

Mr. Spence told me several character- 
istic anecdotes of his friend. Many 
old fashions lingered on at Barham 
Rectory. The proposing of loyal toasts 
when the cloth was removed after din- 
ner, and the drinking the health, not 
only of those present, but of absent 
friends by name. ‘* Amongst the lat- 
ter,” said Mr. Spence, ‘the name of 
Professor Henslow was rarely omitted.”’ 
He was a naturalist after Kirby’s own 
heart, a man of noble qualities, whose 
pursuit of science was as keenly intel- 
ligent as it was broadly unselfish. To 
improve the tone of the young men 
who came under his influence at Cam- 
bridge, and later in his rural parish, 
to raise the ignorant rustics to a knowl- 
edge of the soul within them, by im- 
parting a sense of nature’s beautiful 
works, was Henslow’s special aim in 
life. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Pro- 
fessor Henslow first at the Spences’, 
and I remember on that occasion with 
what interest we listened to his account 
of the success of his botanical lectures 
to the village schoolchildren. He 
taught them to collect and classify 
plants, and in so doing they learnt the 
habit of observing the natural objects 
around them—a habit which tends 
more to quicken the intellect than the 
reading of many books. Mr. Henslow’s 
remarks made a great impression upon 
me, and I was much interested to see 
quite recently the following reference 
to his work in an article on the educa- 
tion of the masses : 2 — 


The collection of plants and flowers, 
made by the village children, under Pro- 


1 Kirby died July 4, 1850. 
2 See Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec., 1891, 
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fessor Henslow’s guidance, may be seen in 
the Educational] Department of the South 
Kensington Museum. But a more genuine 
testimony to the usefulness of his work is 
to be found in the fact that for many years 
after his time the Hitcham girls were 
known and valued in his neighborhood as 
useful nursery maids ; it being found that 
their own minds had been so well cultivated 
and their powers of observation so well 
drawn out that they were intelligent and 
useful companions to their little charges. 


Mr. Henslow mentioned that on one 
oceasion he took over a dozen of the 
Hitcham adult botanists to Wadding- 
field to join a party of Kirby’s local 
naturalists. The villagers of Hitcham 
and Barham were drawn to the study 
of natural history by the example and 
teaching of their clergy ; but there are 
many foundlings of science who, in 
complete intellectual isolation, find their 
chief happiness in life in the pursuit of 
knowledge taken up in singleness of 
purpose. Several of such men have 
found a sympathetic biographer in Dr. 
Smiles, but how many pass away unno- 
ticed ? Mr. Spence told me that he 
had often received letters, most intelli- 
gently written, from artisans and oth- 
ers, who had taken up entomology from 
the pure love of the science, and who 
desired some information or direction 
from him or Mr. Kirby. The latter 
kept up a correspondence for some 
years with a cotton-weaver in Preston, 
at a time when popular science and 
local museums were unknown. This 
man, by name William Holme, though 
he had a wife and children to support, 
found time to make himself acquainted 
with the natural productions of his 
neighborhood, and successively took up 
botany, entomology, and conchology. 

The institution of local museums was 
a favorite subject with Mr. Henslow. 
1 remember his maintaining with some 
insistence that their primary purpose 
was to exhibit the antiquities and the 
natural products of the neighborhood. 
There are some who will always regard 
knowledge as “the milch cow of the 
field,’ and who make it their only busi- 
ness to calculate—‘‘the butter she 
will yield.”” Such persons who know 
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nothing of the ‘‘ goddess great’’ may 
be reminded that isolated facts seem- 
ingly of pure scientific interest may 
turn out to be of great value and 
importance, commercially considered. 
Mr. Henslow’s geological researches 
led to a result of this kind. He was 
the first to suggest that the nodules 
abounding in the upper green sand in 
the neighborhood of Cambridge, con- 
taining phosphate of lime, might be 
used for agricultural dressing. His bi- 
ographer remarks that when he threw 
out this suggestion, ‘that he little 
thought to what extent, within a few 
years after, these nodules or coprolites, 
as they are still called in Cambridge- 
shire, would come to be used in agri- 
culture, and the value that would be 
set upon them.”’ 

I remember meeting Mr. Henslow at 
dinner at the Spences’, when the con- 
versation turned, as usual, on Mr. 
Kirby, and the following story was told 
by our host. It seems that many years 
before, Mr. Kirby and two companions 
were on a pedestrian excursion in 
search of plants and insects. They had 
dined, and intended sleeping at a way- 
side inn, where there was only one 
guest chamber. As, however, it con- 
tained three beds, the accommodation 
was sufficient. Mr. Kirby retired first, 
and when his friends came up they 
could find no nightecaps. It was the 
fashion in those days for the inn to 
provide this obsolete species of head- 
gear. As they were not forthcoming, 
the landlady was called up, whereupon 
she declared she had with her own 
hands placed three clean cotton night- 
caps on the dressing-table only half an 
hour before. The whole room was 
turned over and ransacked without 
avail. Hearing the rumpus, Mr. Kirby, 
it seems, raised himself in bed to see 
what it was all about, when the good 
wife, holding the candle close to the 
head of the astonished philosopher, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why, here they be —the old 
gentleman have gone to bed with all 
three on’em.’”’ And true enough there 
were the missing nightcaps —in an ab- 
sent fit Mr. Kirby had donned a triple 
crown. 
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Mr. Spence had a pleasure in talking 
with any sympathetic listener of the 
time when he was a field naturalist ; 
and with almost boyish glee he would 
relate those little adventures which so 
easily befall the pedestrian whose dubi- 
ous appearance makes him an object 
of surprise to the ordinary wayfarer. 
Sometimes Mr. Spence had been mis- 
taken for a pedlar, and his object boxes 
credited with containing his wares. 
At another time his travel-stained gar- 
ments, and evident exhaustion, called 
forth the offer of kindly hospitality 
from some poor cottager, who probably 
mistook him for a mechanic from town, 
out of work and wearily seeking it else- 
where. It was a great amusement to 
the entomologist to accept the dish of 
tea and crust with an air of thankful- 
ness, and then on leaving to slip a coin 
into the chubby fist of the youngest 
child which would buy a Sunday’s din- 
ner of butcher’s meat for the whole 
family. 

On one occasion, when Sir William 
Hooker and Mr. Spence were Mr. Kir- 
by’s guests at Barham, it chanced that 
the distinguished botanist expressed a 
wish to gather with his own hands the 
rare Targionia hypophylia in its habitat 
where it was first discovered by Mr. 
Kirby. With this view they set off on 
an expedition, walking as usual to the 
place, which was distant several miles. 
The trio were armed with insects’ nets, 
specimen boxes, and a_ business-like 
geological hammer, for nothing comes 
amiss to the collector. Mr. Spence, in 
telling me the story, described that 
they had tramped along the dusty roads 
the whole morning, poking into quar- 
ries and ditches, so that when they 
arrived at the inn where they proposed 
dining, they presented an appearance 
which certainly carried no outward 
assurance of respectability. Their re- 
ception at the inn was cool in the 
extreme, but the host relaxed consid- 
erably when they ordered a good din- 
ner and a bottle of his best port in a 
private room. Before the meal was 
over the weather had changed, and 
rain was falling. The home of the 
cryptogram was two miles further away, 
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so they ordered out a post-chaise, and 
when ready, told the postilion to stop 
at the gate of a fiela described to him 
by Mr. Kirby. When they arrived at 
the place the rain had increased to a 
heavy shower, but being in a merry 
mood they all three jumped out of the 
chaise, and laughing heartily, cleared 
the gate like a parcel of schoolboys, 
running off as hard as they could. The 
postilion, who probably had heard a 
rumor that they were ‘‘ queer custom- 
ers,’’? now took fright, and seeing his 
master’s guests scampering off in this 
manner, evidently thought they were 
going to escape without paying their 
score. ‘* We saw to our intense amuse- 
ment what was in the fellow’s mind,” 
said Mr. Spence, ‘‘ for instead of wait- 
ing where he was told, he galloped his 
horses round to a gate at the further 
end of the field to prevent our escape ; 
and from this point he watched our 
proceedings with evident astonishment. 
It must indeed have puzzled him to 
know what object we had in view, 
when he saw us grubbing in the hedge- 
row under a pouring rain.’”’ From Mr. 
Spence’s humorous account, I imagine 
the postilion was as much surprised as 
comforted when he had got this mad 
trio safely in his chaise again, with or- 
ders to drive back to the inn. 
Sometimes my talks with Mr. Spence 
would take a more sedate tone ; he was 
one of those old-fashioned naturalists 
who were good all-round men, and 
he liked to influence younger people 
towards adopting some scientific study 
suited to their circumstances. Mr. 
Spence knew that my approaching 
marriage with his friend Andrew 
Crosse would make me henceforth a 
dweller in the country, very far indeed 
from the madding crowd. With this 
in view he frequently urged upon me 
to take up the study of horticulture, 
advising me about the books I should 
read, and the methods whereby I might 
make modest experiments of many 
kinds. It was a matter of much in- 
sistence with Mr. Spence that horticul- 
ture, of course including gardening, 
was a pursuit in every respect fitted for 
women to take up seriously and profes- 
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sionally.t I may remark that this was 
suggested at the time when the more 
extended sphere of women’s work was 
being brought under discussion. My 
old friend regarded the new departure 
with great sympathy ; he would have 
rejoiced over the success of some of the 
tentative projects then first proposed. 

Mr. Spence, I remember, instanced 
Mrs. Loudon as a successful writer on | 
the subject of botany and gardening. 
This lady was the widow of a well- 
known authority on agriculture and | 
horticulture. She was an interesting | 
person, quict and serious in manner, 
but at the same time extremely observ- 
ant of the progress of modern thought 
and invention. A novel of hers called 
“The Mummy” had attracted much 
attention when written, for the author 
ingeniously anticipated therein many 
of the practical applications which have 
utilized recent discoveries in relation 
to the forces of nature. This grave- 
looking lady, far older in appearance 
than her age —not much given to con- 
versation, but speaking straight to the 
point with a full knowledge of things 
when she did speak—had an only 
daughter, who had just then reached 
ithe dominating age of young woman- 
hood. Agnes Loudon ruled the house, 
and it was her will that frequent little 
dances should be given at their modest 
domicile, 3 Porchester Terrace — then 
the Ultima Thule of cabland. 

I was delighted when first invited to 
accompany Mrs. Spence to one of these 
entertainments, which I had heard 
were very unconventional and very 
amusing. When we arrived the room 
was half full. Our hostess, with her 
pet dog tucked under her left arm, 
greeted us with a few words of wel- 
come, and then passed on with a look 
of passive endurance. Mrs. Spence 
pointed out to me some of the celebri- 








1 It is interesting to note that a “Women’s 
Branch of the Horticultural College, Swanley, 
Kent,” was established in 1891, for the training of 
students in all branches of fruit, vegetable, and 
flower culture, from fertilization and propagation 





to the gathering, packing, and marketing of their 
produce. It appears that considerable success has | 
attended the opening up of this new sphere for | 
women’s work, , 
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ties who were present with a running 
commentary that showed her likes and 
dislikes. Names had no glamour for 
her; she knew how to give a rough 
sketch of character, with just that dash 
of caricature that makes the portrait 
inimitable. This evening Charles Dick- 
ens, who was often to be met at these 
gatherings, was represented by his wife. 
The inseparable Mr. and Mrs. Cruik- 
shank were there. I often saw this 
remarkable couple in later years, and 
always thought her a very amiable per- 
son and a most devoted wife, but I 
never could realize from his conversa- 
tion that he was the man of power and 
originality that the fertility of his work 
unquestionably proved him to be. There 
were always a good many artistic peo- 
ple at Mrs. Loudon’s— people of all 
ages. I have seen old Mr. Pickersgill, 
who had been painting the portraits of 
celebrities for nearly half a century, 
looking on, while a group of young 
‘* Pre-Raphaelites ”? were discussing the 
first issue of their magazine, The Germ ; 
or, Art and Poetry, which was intended 
to enforce the views of their school. 
Wilkie Collins, like his brother 
Charles, rarely missed the little dances 
at Porchester Terrace. In fact, many a 
grave and reverend signior, now at the 
head of his profession, and surrounded 
by all the luxury of success, may re- 
member these evenings with a sigh of 
regret, for the world went very well 
then, and the refrain of the song was 
‘¢ all reality, no fortmality.”” The charm 
of simplicity pervaded every depart- 
ment ; our dance music was played by 
any chance friend who would sit down 
to the piano, and the refreshments con- 
sisted of cakes and lemonade. I was 
talking not long since with one of the 
wittiest and most genial survivors of 
those days — Mrs. Wills — who has 
now alas! joined the majority, when 
she told me that the mother of Wilkie 
and Charles Collins used to say she 
always knew when her sons had been 
at a dance at Mrs. Loudon’s, for they 
invariably made a raid on the larder 
on their return home. Mrs. Loudon’s 


hospitality was very rightly and prop- 
erly measured by her means. 
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only of such of their neighbors who 
were temporarily absent, but of those 
who had gone to the bourn from whence 


want her courage in these days, when 
people of a few hundreds a year think 
they must entertain on the same scale 
as those whose incomes are reckoned 
by thousands. 

Amongst the valued friends, besides 
Mrs. Loudon, whose first acquaintance 
we owed to the Spences, I may men- 
tion the names of Dr. Davy and his 
wife. This gentieman’s biography of 
his brother, Sir Humphry Davy, the 
distinguished chemist, remains a stand- 
ard work. 

It was in the autumn of 1850, when 
my husband and I were spending a few 
weeks in the Lake district, that we were 
brought through Mr. Spence’s letter of 
introduction, into terms of intimacy 
with Dr. Davy and his charming fam- 
ily. Their residence, Lesketh How, 
was delightfully situated near Amble- 
side. Mrs. Davy’s mother, who also 
lived in the neighborhood, was the 
Mrs. Fletcher whose recollections of 
Edinburgh society in its most palmy 
days are delightful reading and very 
helpful to the student of that period. 

Amongst the interesting people, 
dwellers in the Lake district, whom we 
did not see during our visit were Pro- 
fessor’ Wilson and Miss Martineau. 
The latter at the time was travelling in 
Egypt with her friends and ours, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Yates. In respect to 
this tour I heard afterwards that there 
were many causes of friction which 
marred the charm of Harriet Marti- 
neau’s companionship to her fellow- 
travellers. They suffered, amongst 
other things, from her ceaseless flow of 
talk. It became to them a plague be- 
yond endurance, a nervous irritant not 
to be borne in a climate and under ‘cir- 
cumstances that invite a certain amount 
of calm contemplation. Mr. Ewart, 
who was one of the party, bethought 
him of a remedy. He bought a pipe 
for Miss Martineau, and persuaded her 
to smoke. She took to it, so I was 
told, with the enthusiasm that she 
hailed every new panacea, and the re- 
sult was — intervals of golden silence. 

When invited to join Dr. and Mrs. 
Davy’s family party at dinner, as we 
were on several occasions, we heard not 





no traveller returns. We heard of 
Southey, of De Quincey, and of Words- 
worth, gathering from what we heard 
such little traits of character as helped 
to give each one a vivid personality 
that for me, at least, these writers had 
never had before. 

I remember Dr. Davy telling us that 
Wordsworth had felt a vehement dis- 
like to the intrusion of the railways ; 
but he was greatly touched when he 
found that crowds of holiday-makers 
would frequently turn aside only to see 
his place of abode, if they might not 
caich a glimpse of the poet himself. 
The old man in his kindliness of heart 
would sometimes show a party of such 
tourists round the garden, and dismiss 
them each with a laurel leaf picked by 
himself, as a memento. Wordsworth 
would not have been true to his own 
teaching if he had felt otherwise. It 
was an excellent remark of his, that 
those fine parks, which are the pride of 
their owners, are too often beautiful 
landscapes *‘ impoverished and monoto- 
nized,”’ because, as he added, they are 
wanting in the “relish of humanity.” 
Even the fastidious Horace Walpole 
liked to see the people passing across 
his grounds on their way to and from 
Twickenham Ferry. 

When we arrived at Ambleside, Dr. 
and Mrs. Davy had recently returned 
from one of those walking tours which 
it was their habit to take twice or thrice 
in the summer. Like his brother, Dr. 
Davy was an ardent fisherman and a 
keenly observant naturalist. He told 
us many interesting facts about the 
jlora and fauna of the neighborhood. I 
remember his saying that the char, so 
much appreciated by epicures, is dis- 
tinctly a lake, not a river fish; and 
what seems curious, it differs according 
to locality. Even in Windermere there 
are two kinds, the silver and the gilt 
char, which are habitually found at 
opposite sides of the lake. He had 


many characteristic things to relate of 
the shepherds and their folk ; he could 
say with Wordsworth : — 
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Love had he found in huts where poor men 
lie ; 
His daily teachers had been woods and 
rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


Dr. Davy’s remarks on the influence of 
the scenery, and more especially on the 
character of the people, were like a 
commentary on Wordsworth’s poetry. 
These remarks were very helpful to me 
at the time, when I was entering upon 
a study of the poet. It has been said 
that Wordsworth would have written 
better if he had read more into other 
men’s minds through the medium of 
books ; but I agree now, on reflection, 
as I agreed then with Dr. Davy, that 
Wordsworth fails in inspiration, and 
becomes at once artificial and prosaic 
when he loses touch with nature at first 
hand. I think we must all agree that 
what ‘the giant Wordsworth,” as 
Coleridge styled him, lacked mostly 
was a native sense of humor—the hu- 
mor which is put into books, but never 
learnt from books. 

An evening at Lesketh How would 
seldom pass without, some allusion to 
Sir Humphry Davy. Mr. Crosse would, 
perhaps, start the subject by referring 
to the fact of their meeting when they 
were both Mr. Poole’s guests at Nether 
Stowey. Encouraged by my husband’s 
manifest interest in all that pertained 
to the great chemist, Dr. Davy would 
speak at length of his brother’s work 
and character. Though there was some 
disparity of age, one felt, from the tone 
of the survivor, that the brothers had 
been friends in the highest sense and 
meaning of the term. I was much 
struck by the presentment Dr. Davy 
gave us of the poetical and romantic 
side of the man whose achievements 
were so entirely in the region of phys- 
ical research. He read to us from 
manuscripts some fragments of Sir 
Humphry’s poetry —lines written by 
him on a solitary tour in the Lake dis- 
trict in 1825, when he had measured 
the failure of success, and perhaps felt 
in his inmost heart that in truth “ the 
world is too much with us.” 

Above the chair where Dr. Davy sat 
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there hung the portrait of his brother,1 


in his youthful prime, with eager 
eyes, and lips that fain would speak. 
Through the open window the afterglow 
of sunset filled the room with tremu- 
lous light, while the voice that spoke 
brought echoes from out the past, and 
to my fancy, he who looked down from 
the frame smiled and was one of us. 
The lines then read with all the coin- 
cident enchantment of time and place 
have left upon me the impression that 
the leading idea of man’s ‘“ intermi- 
nable imaginations,’’ his loftiest and 
most aspiring thoughts, are earthbound 
and humbled by the conscious limita- 
tion of our condition here below. As 
Humphry Davy says : — 
The great is ever 
Obscure, indefinite ; and knowledge still, 
The highest, the most distant, most sub- 
lime, 
Is like the stars composed of luminous 
points, 
But without visible image, or known dis- 
tance. 
E’en with respect to human things and 
forms, 
We estimate and know them but in soli- 
tude. 
So must we all think and feel, till, as 
Kant says, ‘“‘ Death takes us out of time 
and space ! ”’ 

Though we never again visited West- 
moreland, we did not quite lose sight 
of our friends, for we kept up an oc- 
casional correspondence. When Dr. 
Davy was preparing the final memo- 
rials of his brother’s life, which was 
only possible after the death of Lady 
Davy, he wrote to me, asking me to aid 
him in procuring a sight of some of the 
late Mr. Poole’s papers, knowing that I 
was intimate with the family. In one 
of his letters Dr. Davy writes as fol- 
lows :— 

Lesketh How, Ambleside, Dec. 3, 1857. 

DEAR Mrs. CrossE, — Many thanks for 
all the trouble you have taken on my ac- 
count. I have received the MSS. containing 
the letters of my brother to Mr. Poole, and 
as one of them is new to me—though only 
one—TI am glad to have been so favored, 
and which I owe to your kind inquiry. 
The MS. collection — chiefly notes respect- 

1 Painted by H. Howard, R.A. 
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ing fish —is interesting as displaying the 
zeal and talents of Mr. Baker as an inquir- 
ing naturalist, and as showing how much 
may be accomplished where there is in- 
dustry with innate ability in the cause of 


science. ... I think we may be grateful 
for living at a time when such great deeds 
have been accomplished in art and science. 
The only drawback is that mystery of evil 
which is constantly interfering with the 
well-being and happiness of mankind. 

The Mr. Baker who is here referred 
to had carried on some researches in 
natural history under the direction of 
Sir Humphry Davy during his last visit 
to Mr. Poole, hence the interest of my 
correspondent in his posthumous pa- 
pers. Mr. Baker had long been known 
and respected by my husband, and I 
had the pleasure of making his ac- 
quaintance in the early meetings of 
our Somersetshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society. He died in 
1852, but his memory is still held in 
honor by his townsfolk of Bridgwater. 
William Baker was an entirely self- 
taught man, and who may be said to 
have created opportunities for study, 
for his father, a butcher in the town, 
had apprenticed him at the early age 
of thirteen to a currier. Baker said 
that his mind first received an impulse 
towards the study of natural history 
from reading ‘“* Asop’s Fables.” But 
he had other tastes as well, and took 
up with acting with some strolling 
players who came to Bridgwater—a 
Mrs. Cary and her two sons; the 
younger, then about sixteen, was sub- 
sequently known to the world as Ed- 
mund Kean. William Baker afterwards 
described himself as much attracted by 
this ‘‘ self-assured, prompt, and preco- 
cious young actor, who seemed as fa- 
miliar with the conventionalities of the 
stage as if the knowledge had been 
born with him.’ ? 

The play-acting was a mere passing 
phase in Baker’s mental development, 
but it led to his reading Shakespeare, 
bringing him thereby to an acquaint- 
ance with the men and women of his- 
tory, who still live and act their parts 


1 See Memoir of William Baker, F.G.S., by John 


Bowen, 1854. Longman and Co. 





in this time-drama of humanity with all 
its unsolved problems. Baker had a re- 
markable faculty for assimilating knowl- 
edge, though the training of his mind 
owed nothing to his educational equip- 
ment. His career affords an excellent 
example of the satisfaction to be ob- 
tained by the pursuit of knowledge, 
where a man has to work at a manual 
trade for his daily bread. He did not 
make science the stepping-stone of am- 


bition. To him knowledge was its own 
reward. Success is not the true gauge 


of all mental achievement ; itis enough 
if the career of the self-endowed scholar 


forwards the general deed of man, 
And each of the many helps to recruit 
The life of a race by a general plan, 
Each living his own to boot. 


In an autobiographical note Baker 
mentions his great indebtedness to Mr. 
Poole in early life, and relates how the 
acquaintance began, affording another 
instance of Poole’s readiness to give 
an upward lift to every fellow-man who 
was striving after a fuller life. Mr. 
Baker writes : — 

*¢ My fortunate acquaintance with Mr. 
Poole was thus brought about. My 
father on business with him at his 
house was taken into his library, and 
before he left the room he said, ‘ My 
son Bill would like to be amongst so 
many books as you have here, sir.’ ”’ 

Mr. Poole replied, — 

‘“Tf you have a son fond of books, 
tell him I shall be glad to see him here 
at any time.”’ 

Young Baker heard of the invitation 
late that night, and the next day being 
Sunday, a free day, he borrowed his 
father’s horse and rode over to Stowey, 
there to see not only the books that 
were to him a visible sign of man’s 
wisdom, but a large collection of natu- 
ral history specimens, which meant 
something more. The library in the 
tanner’s house was the self-same room 
where Charles Lamb had reverently 
taken down many an old folio, where 
Southey had revelled, reading omnivo- 
rously, and where De Quincey had lately 
stood, pronouncing it to be ‘‘a good 
library, superbly mounted in all depart- 
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ments bearing at all on political philos- 
ophy.”’ 

Poole liked young Baker so well that 
he asked him to come again, and the 
latter on a subsequent visit found Cole- 
ridge and his wife staying with his 
friend. This was in 1807, and it proved 
to be the last time that the poet ever 
visited his beloved Nether Stowey, 
though destined to drag on many sad 
and broken years of life. 

In speaking of Coleridge’s conversa- 
tion, Baker said, ‘‘ especially after din- 
ner, Whenever there was company, it 
became so metaphysical that I could 
not follow him. When he indulged in 
poetry I was delighted.’’ For all use 
and satisfaction of life it was as well 
that young Baker did not try to follow 
Coleridge’s metaphysics. He wisely 
obeyed the early bent of his mind 
which led him to the study of natural 
history in various branches. I remem- 
ber Mr. Baker saying that he very early 
trained himself to a habit of observa- 
tion. The precept conveyed in the 
‘¢ Eyes or no Eyes ”’ of our childhood’s 
story-book is this self-same habit of 
observation, which gives something of 
the sportsman’s relish of pursuit to our 
daily walks by field or stream. Mr. 
Crosse once said, “If I was shut up in 
prison I could amuse myself with a 
straw.’? No doubt, because the elec- 
trician would set himself to think out 
the law of nature that draws the silica 
from the soil tosheath this tender fibre 
and give it necessary strength, —the 
mind is its own place ! 

To the end of his busy life William 
Baker was the indefatigable tradesman, 
keeping with all diligence and credit 
his currier’s shop in Bridgwater. In 
greeting a friend at his shop door who 
had just returned from several years of 
foreign travel, he said, ‘Here I am, 
you see, just as you left me. We have 
both been on our travels ; you nearly 
round the world, and I round and 
round this counter, cutting heel-taps, 
weighing sparrow-bills, and counting 
hob-nails.” 

But that was not all; if ever man 
lived ‘‘ a full life,”’ according to Goethe, 
it was this Bridgwater tradesman. 
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No question of the natural history of 
the locality was foreign to his investi- 
gation. At one time he was in corre- 
spondence with Dean Buckland on the 
Coprolitic Breccia found at the mouth 
of the river Parret; at another time 
he was writing to Dean Conybeare and 
Lord Cavan on the fact of the minute 
organic bodies discoverable in the Can- 
nington Park limestone. The proceed- 
ings of the Somerset Archeological 
Society are enriched by many valuable 
papers by Mr. Baker on the fauna of 
the county. In a letter addressed to 
him by Dean Buckland, the _ latter 
writes : — 

**T am glad to find your salamanders 
are new species, and that you are in 
communication with Mr. Bell. Your 
neighborhood before the days of drain- 
age must have been a perfect paradise 
for such creatures, and some rare spe- 
cies may still survive.” 

Amongst the papers before referred 
to in Dr. Davy’s letter to me there 
occurs the following paragraph in.a let- 
ter from Sir Humphry Davy to Mr. 
Poole, showing the estimation in which 
the great chemist held the humble fol- 
lower of science : — 

My DEAR PooLe,— Your letter has given 
me great pleasure ; first, because you, who 
are an enlightened judge in such matters, 
approve of my humble contribution to'agri- 
culture ; and secondly, because it makes 
me acquainted with your kind feelings and 
Mr. Baker’s interesting pursuits. Mr. 
Baker appears to me to have distinctly 
established the point that the eel and the 
conger are of different species ; and from 
his zeal and activity I hope the curious 
problem of the generation of these animals 
will be solved. I shall expect with impa- 
tience the result of his inquiries. 

Park Street, March, 1828. 

According to Mr. Bowen, the friend 
and biographer of William Baker, he 
was a wonderful economist of time, 
and never allowed his favorite pursuits 
to interfere with the practical business 
of life, or the duties he owed to his 
wife and family. He declared that he 
obtained more relief from care and 
labor by turning to his scientific ne- 
searches than he would have found in 

1 Thomas Bell, the eminent naturalist. 
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absolute repose. Baker’s notes, hastily 
jotted down, help to show the great 
variety of subjects that engaged his 
interest. At one time he was corre- 
sponding with Dean Buckland on his 
success of making use of some of the 
beetle tribe (the Dermester lardarius) 
in preparing skeletons of small animals. 
Their voracity is such that if shut up 
in a box with the object, they will 
speedily clean the skeleton, leaving the 
articulations in a perfect state. Mr. 
Baker sent some specimens through 
Dr. Buckland to the College of Sur- 
geons. In another note he mentions 
the finding of very interesting saurian 
fossil remains. Further on he records 
the first appearance (known to him) of 
the black stork in England. Then the 
diary notes the murder of a pet magpie 
by a brown owl (the Striz stridula), also 
one of his pets. The owl committed 
this deed out of revenge for the other 
bird twitching his tail feathers, and 
wilfully disturbing him by chattering 
noise. The magpie, it seems, was 
much regretted, for he was so amus- 
ingly imitative. He used to wash reg- 
ularly every morning in a hand-basin, 
and would afterwards gaze at himself 
attentively in a looking-glass, like any 
other fellow. Under date ‘‘ April 23,” 
Baker writes: ‘* Swallows thoroughly 
settled at Over Stowey. I got up at 
half past five, walked away from my 
friend Bowen’s for Bridgwater ; there 
never was a more heavenly morning.” 

In the midst of these memoranda the 
naturalist bursts out in the gladness of 
his heart with the remark, ** What a 
blessed world we live in! What a pity 
that man’s passions and worldly inter- 
ests should disorganize his mind and 
make it unfit for the enjoyment of this 
heaven below.”’ 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE AND EDGAR POE: 
A LITERARY AFFINITY. 

WE shall hardly be _ contradicted 
when we affirm that in England Edgar 
Poe’s fame has always stood on a very 
rickety pedestal. Asa nation we have 
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never been able to make up our minds 
whether we ought to admire him most 
as a poet, as a critic, or as a prose 
writer, or whether he rose to no great 
height in any of these three branches 
of literature. The John Bull section of 
society setiled the matter very happily 
by pointing to the manner of his death, 
which proved to them that his literary 
work was worthless ; and the man of 
letters who saw no connection between 
literature and personal merit or de- 
merit, did not altogether convince him- 
self that fame could be attained by one 
poem, ‘* The Raven,” or by one tale, 
‘“*The Murders in the Rue Morgue,’’ 
nor yet by the sledge-hammer of Poe’s 
criticism, wielded to crush some un- 
known scribbler in an unknown journal. 
Edgar Poe is one of those writers whose 
worth must be tested by that mysteri- 
ous concensus of opinion which time 
alone collects, and, on the whole, col- 
lects judiciously. Time, we think, is 
proving that Edgar Poe’s name will 
live, and that the sad, short life which 
burnt its candle at both ends will not 
have been lived in vain. The taper is 
still alight, and we shall place it amongst 
others in our literary shrine, as we sing 
the praise of those who loved beauty 
for its own sake, and art because they 
had a true vocation for it. 

This uncertainty about literary fame 
is, however, no unusual fate, and one 
which hardly needs comment ; but what 
is strange, and what it may be inter- 
esting to consider, is that the young 
writer, half American, half English, 
whose style was strong and nervous, 
whose imagination was so fantastic and 
so purely original, who was scorned in 
England and not appreciated at his true 
worth in America, found in France a 
passionate admirer, who spared no 
pains to procure each story as it came 
out, and who, himself a true genius, 
was possessed with the idea that in that 
unknown writer, separated from him by 
the great Atlantic, he had found ailit- 
erary affinity to whom he was bound to 
consecrate his life. They were never 


to meet, for Edgar Poe died in 1849, 
and Charles Baudelaire only began to 
read some few of Poe’s fragments in 
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1846 or 1847; but the passion grew, 
and when Poe’s stories were collected 
in volume form, his French affinity was 
ready to devote himself to the task of 
translating them — and what admirable 
translations they are, combining beauty, 
finish, and truth! Turning aside from 
his own special field of literature, Bau- 
delaire talked and wrote to make the 
name of Edgar Poe famous; and he 
was successful, for, as a Frenchman 
has himself certified, “It was through 
the labor and genius of Baudelaire that 
Edgar Poe’s tales have become so well 
known in France, and are now regarded 
as classical models.’? Further, it should 
be noticed that Edgar Poe is the only 
American writer who has become pop- 
ular in that land where the literature of 
the nineteenth century has reached a 
perfection which after-ages will cer- 
tainly record and admire. 

But we ask ourselves, Is this result 
due to the exquisite style Baudelaire 
employed in his translation ? and would 
his, magic pen have endowed any for- 
eign author, however unworthy, with 
fame? Did the strange influence lie in 
the rich fancy of the American author, 
or in the richer setting given to it by 
the Frenchman? Baudelaire must evi- 
dently have known English well; but 
did he, whilst reading it, simultaneously 
clothe the English words in his own 
French dress, or did English style and 
New World fancy win his admiration ? 
These questions are difficult to answer. 
Baudelaire’s explanation does not alto- 
gether clear up the difficulty. ‘ Be- 
lieve me or not, as you like,’ he says, 
“but I discovered in Edgar Poe’s 
works, poems and stories which had 
been lying dormant in my own brain, 
vague, confused, ill-assorted, whilst he 
had known how to combine, to tran- 
scribe, and to bring them to perfec- 
tion.” Here was, according to the 
French poet, the secret of his success. 
He had discovered his affinity ; he had 
but to collect his own floating ideas, 
finding no difficulty in the setting, for 
all was clear to him. The two authors 
were of one mind, and the result was 
this gift of classic work to France, cre- 
ated with alien thought. 
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Some will affirm that this idea of 
mental affinity was, of course, purely 
imaginary ; but is it because we so 
easily accept the far greater miracle of 
infinite variety of minds that we are 
staggered by the idea of two brains and 
two characters bearing a close and strik- 
ing resemblance ? Whether true or 
not, the fact remains that, imbued with 
this idea, Baudelaire determined to 
translate all Edgar Poe’s works ; that 
the first one he undertook was entitled 
** Magnetic Revelation,” clearly point- 
ing to this impression ; and that for 
seventeen years the poet labored un- 
ceasingly at his self-imposed task. The 
excitement of politics, the constant 
fight with poverty and debt, the calls of 
publishers —none of these things de- 
terred him from his work, death alone 
putting an end, as far as this life is 
concerned, to this strange affinity. 

During his lifetime Edgar Poe had 
preached, through the medium of his 
weird tales, the doctrine of the power 
of mind over matter, of thought and 
feeling being imperishable even after 
death, and at times conquering the mor- 
tal parts of man. As if to prove his 
words, at his own death the one man 
perhaps capable of understanding him 
and his work, though of another tongue 
and nation, was moved to preach the 
same doctrine, not because he had 
evolved the thought, but because he 
declared himself to be in full sympathy 
with the ideas he so ably translated. 
Surely no such instance as this has oc- 
curred before, and the knowledge of it 
fills the life-sketch of these two men 
with new interest. Baudelaire never 
carried out the intention expressed in 
**Mon Coeur mis & nu” of explaining 
to us fully why he undertook the trans- 
lations of Poe’s stories, but he has left 
us two deeply interesting notices of his 
literary affinity, to whom he further 
ascribes his own power of close reason- 
ing. So enthusiastic was Baudelaire’s 
biographical notice of Poe that a critic 
in Le Journal d’ Alengon said it was to 
be feared the translator would come to 
the same end as his model ! 

Strangely enough, the story of both 
lives is infinitely sad: both were 
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brought up luxuriously ; both felt that 
literature could alone be their vocation ; 
both loved passionately the woman 
they called mother ; both threw off the 
authority of their adopted father ; both 
were faithful as lovers — one to his 
wife, the other to his unworthy mis- 
dress ; both fell hopelessly foul of the 
public —that judge they would neither 
of them acknowledge or bow down to ; 
both were, in consequence, literary out- 
casis; both sought by deleterious 
means to drown sordid reality and to 
invoke dreams of unattainable beauty ; 
both sought diligently for the choice 
word, the rare feeling, the rare sensa- 
tion, both looked upon the common- 
place as a mortal enemy ; both strove, 
when they found themselves plunged 
into an abyss of misery, to retrieve 
their mistake, and both succumbed to 
the fatal wish to soar into regions too 
elevated for poor humanity — that hu- 
manity whose mental capacity fails 
before visions which cannot be ex- 
pressed, causing only the delicate 
brain-machinery to fall into ruins after 
it has endeavored to weave too rich 
materials, fit only for spirit unclogged 
by clay. 

All this the ordinary world rarely 
takes into consideration. If a man 
fails to win riches and honor by his 
genius, his contemporaries invariably 
say that the genius is wanting. Edgar 
Poe and Baudelaire were no exception 
to the rule, and for their funeral oration 
both were plentifully bespattered with 
mud, both were scorned by a too right- 
eous world of sinners ; and even to this 
day Baudelaire’s name is, for self-satis- 
fied critics, the subject of controversy, 
and his genius the subject of doubt. 
Time, however, will avenge, and has 
partly avenged, their literary memory, 
and for the rest, surely it should be 
left for the next genius of equal merit 
to throw the stones ; our part is to col- 
lect the precious gems which they scat- 
tered so lavishly, and for which they 
asked in return only for a little sym- 
pathy and appreciation, failing utterly 
during their life to obtain them. 

We would willingly say nothing about 
their personal history, were it not that 
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without a slight sketch of their lives it 
would be impossible to demonstrate the 
strange affinity of spirit which we claim 
for them. As Edgar Poe died so soon 
after Beaudelaire’s discovery of his 
work, it is doubtful whether the former 
ever heard the name of, or read the 
works of the latter ; had he done so, he 
would certainly have been capable and 
worthy of appreciating them; but he 
has in Baudelaire a perfect chronicler, 
one who could place the facts simply 
before us and find a reason for the fail- 
ures, forcing us to recognize what M. 
Byvanck has well expressed in his little 
book on literary Paris: ‘I have at 
times suffered cruelly when I have con- 
sidered the dreadful problem of ruined 
lives, and at times it has filled me with 
indignation ; but after a while I have 
found for all these problems some moral 
justification.” 

Edgar Poe was born in 1809. His 
parents were well connected, his father, 
David Poe, being the son of a general, 
whiist his maternal grandfather had 
claimed the friendship of Lafayette. 
David fell in Jove with a pretty English 
actress, Elizabeth Arnold, who was also 
well connected, and the light-hearted 
pair played out their brief happiness on 
the stage, then died, leaving Edgar to 
be adopted by Mr. Allan, a rich Amer- 
ican ; hence the addition of this name 
to his own, which graft brought him 
very doubtful advantages and one ines- 
timable benefit — a first-rate education 
—partly in England (his English school 
is described in ** William Wilson ’’) and 
partly in America. Handsome, clever, 
small in build but strong of limb, young 
Edgar seemed at this time to be des- 
tined for a spoilt child of fortune ; but 
a wild, restless disposition and an early 
love of gambling caused the first breach 
with his adopted father. The quarrel 
turned Edgar’s mind towards fighting 
for the oppressed Greeks, and he sud- 
denly left America with this chivalrous 
intention! Two years of wandering 
follow, but we hear of no fighting with 
the oppressors, and no geographer has 
traced a map of these travels. We 
next find him at St. Petersburg, the 
hero of some scrape, and he has to be 
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helped io return home by the American 
consul. Reconciliation with Mr. Allan 
and a nomination to West Point Mili- 
tary College appeared once more to be 
setting Edgar in the right road, but 
two years of freedom had not prepared 
him for discipline. In less than a 
twelvemonth he was dismissed by the 
college authorities, and his adopted 
father, having married again, discov- 
ered that. he was tired of the prodigal. 
The inevitable result followed : a pas- 
sionate scene took place between them, 
then the Allan doors were shut forever 
against him. 

Edgar Poe now found himself penni- 
less and thrown upon the world with 
nothing but his talents between him 
and starvation. Then began the strug- 
gle with poverty, a struggle which a 
biographer finds quite natural in the 
life of young genius, but which as often 
as not ruins the health and mental bal- 
ance of the individual. Suddenly the 
happy chance of winning a prize of- 
fered by a newspaper for the best story 
and the best poem cleared his encum- 
bered path, and revealed his talent to 
those who were ready to turn it into 
hard cash. Still it cannot be said that 
the young genius had no chance. Mr. 
Thomas White, proprietor of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, offered him 
the post of editor to this paper, and 
the man and the occupation seemed 
exactly fitted for each other. His ad- 
vent on the staff was like a meteor 
flashing into sight upon a dull sky; 
his strange, weird, fascinating stories 
began to appear with welcome regular- 
ity, and the paper quadrupled its sale. 
For his share of the prolits Edgar 
found himself the possessor of 1001. a 
year, and, much to the horror of the 
wise, immediately married his cousin, 
the beautiful but penniless Virginia 
Clemm. 

For two years the editor managed to 
attend to his duties, or rather he man- 
aged not to break out too often, for his 
gambling propensity had been followed 
by fits of craving for drink. Now Mr. 
Thomas White knew how to manage 
the financial part of his paper, but he 
was not at all endowed with imagination. 
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He could not fathom the mind of a 
young man who was giving his life-blood 
for 1001. a year, but did not always 
keep sober, so he dismissed him, and 
the disgraced editor began his wander- 
ing life again, seeking work, and doing 
it here, there, and everywhere, always 
brilliant, always original, but always 
writing under the terrible pressure of 
poverty and mental agony. His idol- 
ized wife fell ill, and his brilliant, im- 
pressionable brain seemed to lose its 
balance. Virginia’s devoted mother 
was then the guardian angel of the 
house, and never a complaint did she 
utter, but, taking her courage in her 
two hands, she would go round to 
editors and publishers and plead for 
work. She would offer Edgar’s tales 
and articles for sale in a gentle, depre- 
cating manner, the attitude of a humble 
suppliant. Perhaps she alone, besides 
Baudelaire, knew the secret of that 
poor brain. It could work only under 
strong, excitement, so excitement it 
was forced to have in order to give 
daily food to his Virginia. The heart 
was always in its right place. She and 
Virginia knew it, whatever others 
might say; but it was too sensitive, 
too easily impressed, and the agony of 
seeing his wife’s sufferings seemed to 
snap the remaining brain-connecting 
links which we call self-restraint. The 
story is well known, but perhaps only 
Baudelaire has found the excuse, per- 
haps only he from personal experience 
understood the whole truth. He notes 
down the fact that Edgar Poe’s work 
never suffered from his excesses, and 
that his best writings were either pre- 
ceded or followed by one of his drink- 
ing fits. Very little sufficed to turn 
the subtle brain. ‘‘ Drink,’’ says Baude- 
laire, ‘*seemed to excite and to rest 
him ;”’ in fact, to some natures stimu- 
lants, alcohol or morphia, produce 
series of vivid visionary dreams, some 
dreadful, some beautiful, but all con- 
tinuous only when the dreamer is under 
this special influence, unfolding for his 
delight exquisite hallucinations deemed 
by him to be necessary, and perhaps 
really necessary, for his creative genius. 
‘*One part of that which now gives us 
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pleasure is what killed him,” pathet- 


ically remarks his chronicler. ‘‘ No 
one has written with a more magical 
touch than Edgar Poe the exceptional 
in life and nature. He analyzes all that 
is most fugitive, he weighs the immeas- 
urable, and describes in his minute and 
scientific manner all those imaginary 
sensations wnich surround the highly 
sensitive man and often lead him on 
to his destruction.”” Later on Baude- 
laire adds, *‘In his poetry is to be 
found his insatiable craving for the 
beautiful, which is his title of honor 
among the poets.’? Strange beauty, 
too near to which man may not ap- 
proach with safety ; which, as we think 
of it, makes us hear again down the 
long line of ages an echo of the words, 
‘Thou canst not see my face, for man 
shall not see me and live.” 

Need we finish the story?  Vir- 
ginia’s death and Poe’s despair, but a 
despair less agonizing than when there 
was yet hope. Then a gleam of passing 
reform, a sudden belief in lectures and 
money-getting, a relapse, but always 
that loving, watchful woman, Mrs. 
Clemm ; and then the last downfall. 
The poor poet’s still breathing body 
found in the street, robbed, drugged 
perhaps. Nothing left of the magic 
brain except such as is expressed by 
stertorous breathing in a hospital bed 
where he gave his last breath to earth 
and his spirit to God who made it. ‘* My 
conviction is,” says Beaudelaire, ‘ that 
the United States were for Edgar Poe 
only a vast prison . . . a savage coun- 
try lighted with gas; and that his in- 
ner spiritual life of poet, and even of 
drunkard, was but one perpetual effort 
to escape the influence of this anti- 
pathetic atmosphere.”? Then he flings 
his accusation against the world that 
could not fathom this genius, this man 
whom he could so well understand, his 
mental affinity, and ends with this sen- 
tence, which we know stirred the very 
depth of his being as he wrote it: 
‘*Qne of these worldlings even ac- 
knowledges that it was difficult to give 
Edgar Poe employment, and that it 
was necessary to pay him less than 
others because he wrote in a style too 
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much above the common ! 
odeur de magasin!’ as Joseph de 
Maistre would say.”? Here we feel in- 
clined to end Poe’s life with his own 
words, taken from ‘‘ Magnetic Reve- 
lation,’ which paper certainly must 
have been caviare to the multitude, 
and which therefore must have brought. 
the author very few dollars: **To be 
happy up to a certain point we must. 
have suffered up to that point. Never 
to have suffered would be equivalent. 
to never having known happiness.’” 
If this is true —and what human being 
will lightly contradict it?—then we- 
must feel that Edgar Poe had his mo- 
ments of exquisite happiness, and that 
what we call a ruined life may one day 
be brought again to our sight — spirit- 
ual or corporeal —in the likeness of a 
star shining brightly in a deep firma- 
ment. 

And now let us turn to Edgar Poe’s 
translator. We have but touched the 
skirt of one mysterious life, and can do 
barely more for the other, leaving it to 
our readers to search out for them- 
selves treasures that will repay their 
labors, the part of the chronicler being 
merely to suggest and not to teach. 

Charles Baudelaire was born in 1821. 
At six years old he lost his father ; the 
next year his mother married a Colone} 
Aupick, who, being stationed at Lyons, 
sent his stepson to school in that town. 
But the boy in no way distinguished 
himself, for even there, in the midst of 
his young companions, he began to feel 
solitary. In 1836 the family moved to 
Paris, and Charles went to the Collége 
Louis Grand. His stepfather seemed 
then to have entertained great hopes of 
the lad’s future, but the passion for 
poetry had already taken hold of him, 
and later on he himself hints at having 
been expelled from college. His step- 
father, now a general, wished his son 
to follow the military career, in which 
he could have procured him promotion, 
but, to the immense surprise and de- 
spair of his parents, Charles declared 
that he meant to embrace the profes- 
sion of letters. The young man hated 


‘ Quel 


his stepfather, the reasons he gave for 
this hatred being that he was his step- 
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father, that he was very demonstrative, 
and that he knew nothing of literature ! 
There was nothing for it but to sever 
the home tie, and the young man joy- 
fully plunged into Paris life with its 
magic chatm and its literary compan- 
ionship. He struck up an acquaint- 
ance with Balzac and set up as a 
‘‘dandy.” Still all the while he was 
working hard, as all true poets must 
work; but when barely twenty years 
old his mother interfered, and, enforc- 
ing her legal authority, sent him to 
India, in order to separate him from 
his evil surroundings. Ten months of 
exile were enough for him, and, taking 
the law into his own hands, he has- 
tened back to his beloved Paris. His 
absence must have helped to give him 
greater, mastery over English, which 
language in after years was to bring 
him to the knowledge of Edgar Poe. 
When the poet’s majority arrived he 
found himself with 3,0001. in his pocket, 
and delivered from parental authority. 
Then began his unfettered bachelor 
life. He determined, if possible, to be 
something — to aim at perfection — but 
the taste for beautiful pictures and 
antique furniture led him into extrav- 
agance little in accordance with his 
means. He fell into the hands of a 
dishonest dealer, and incurred debts 
which laid their heavy weight upon 
him for the rest of his life. Perhaps 
nothing is so strange, so ambiguous, 
so utterly despised by ordinary mortals 
as the life of a struggling poet. His 
elders invariably suggest that sweeping 
a street crossing is more honorable and 
more profitable ; his intimates suggest 
alterations in his verses ; and he him- 
self must have an_ extraordinarily 
strong nature and an inextinguishable 
fund of originality and resistance if his 
genius is not to be swamped by the 
unfailing tide of custom. Further, the 
more correct his ear, the more dainty 
his taste, the more he will torment 
himself with the ignis fatuus of perfec- 
tion, always touching and re-touching 
his verses, ever consumed by the pas- 
sion for style which, to the ordinary 
public, is merely an insane mania. 
Such was Baudelaire, bound, because 
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of his keen sense of perfection of the: 
beautiful, to stray entirely away out of. 
the beaten path, common to the. mere: 
scribblers of rhymes. Like Poe, he: 
could not be paid at the ordinary rate 
when his style was extraordinary. It 
is certain that Baudelaire was a rare 
case of true, not affected, originality. 
Not only was his mind moulded in an. 
original form, but all his tastes: were 
out of the common. His manner of 
dressing, his taste in food, his friend- 
ship and his society — in fact, in every- 
thing he could not be like other people ; 
neither were his likes and dislikes sta- 
ble, being, even to himself, a mass of: 
contradiction... One might liken him to- 
a man lost in the Bocage, seeking a 
city he had heard of, but ignorant in 
what. direction to find it— trying all 
ways hither and thither, backward and 
forward, determined only upon one 
thing, to find the goal without asking 
the way. All his tendencies were aris- 
tocratic, but for three years he affected 
democratic principles, and even donned. 
a blouse! His money melted like 
snow in spring. He wished to work, 
but he could only do so when the fit. 
seized him, all the while resolving to 
make up for lost time. In sixteen 
years he changed his lodgings more 
than eleven times, and even under 
pressure of poverty he found it most 
difficult to sit down to continuous labor. 
Besides being a true lover of his mis- 
tress, poetry, Baudelaire was passion-. 
ately fond of plastic art. He began his. 
literary career by art-criticism and re- 
viewing. Whatever he touched he left 
upon it the impress of originality. At 
the age of twenty-five he had given 
proof of his genius in all branches of 
critical art, literature, and poetry. 

The year 1848 interrupted his fitful 
labors, and the revolution fired his im- 
pressionable brain ; but it was only a 
firework, and soon extinguished. Once 
more he returned to pure literature, 
failing utterly when he tried journal- 
ism, for he was ever striving for that 
perfection which fugitive journalism 
almost precludes and usually excludes. 
Then began the dawn of his literary 
passion for Edgar Poe, and soon after. 
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the Revue des Deux Mondes opened its 
pages, not without apology, to his col- 
lection of poems entitled ** Fleurs du 
Mal,” which singular and unattractive 
title, chosen by a friend, helped to 
draw down upon him the moral re- 
proof of the law. Baudelaire protested 
fiercely against this public prosecution. 
As well prosecute an actor for portray- 
ing a murderer as an author for depict- 
ing strange mental diseases or visions 
of fallen nature. The prosecution, of 
course, only served to make his name 
more known ; even Victor Hugo, stoop- 
ing from his pinnacle, congratulated 
him. ‘ Art,’ said he, “is like the 
azure —it is an infinite field, and you 
have just proved it.”’ 

His poems were bees in the carcase 
of the lion ; and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness, for Baudelaire once 
more unfolded Samson’s riddle, finding 
that in things evil there was. still an 
essence of the beautiful, which essence 
cannot be evil. As Edgar Poe has ably 
put it, ** just as conscience, or the moral 
sense, recognizes duty ; just as the in- 
tellect deals with truth; so it is the 
part of taste alone to inform us of 
beauty. And Poesy is the handmaiden 
but of Taste.”’ 

Or, again: ‘* We thus clearly deduce 
the novelty, the originality, the invention, 
the imayination, or, lastly, the creation 
of beauty (for the terms are here em- 
ployed as synonymous) as the essence 
of all Poesy.”” Now, no one has ever 
accused Baudelaire of failing in the 
beauty of his verse; then why deny 
him the essence of beauty, which is 
the opposite of evil? for Victor Hugo 
could thus greet him, compressing 
much meaning into few words, ‘ Je 
crie Bravo! Je yous serre la main, 
poete.”’ 

The fact of the prosecution seemed 
to rouse Baudelaire. He worked harder 
and with more diligence. His intense 
appreciation of Edgar Poe forced him 
on with the translations ; and besides 
these he published some finished studies 
on Flaubert and Théophile Gautier. 
His friend and editor, Poulet Malassis, 
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hoped great things from him ; and now | 


an.l then Charles could escape to his 
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mother’s house at Harfleur — his. step- 
father being dead —and breathe divine 
air by the sea. After her son’s death, 
Madame Aupick told a friend how, 
many a time, he would stretch forth his 
arms towards the sea, and exclaim, 
** Oh, if I had no debts, how happy I 
should be!’ But, though he was pros- 
ecuted, shunned, spoken against, his 
conscience was by no means that of the 
hardened sinner. Such a one would 
have laughed his debts to scorn, and 
would have sunk into lower depths ; 
but Baudelaire still struggled against 
the rising flood. He tried to pacify his 
creditors by remittances, hiding from 
them when he had none to give, but 
always pursued by those black night- 
mares, bills overdue. To make matters 
worse, in 1861 his publisher, who had 
already advanced money to him, failed ; 
Baudelaire seemed then to touch the 
bottom of the pit, and then the poor, 
hunted poet penned these words : ‘“* For 
some time I have been on the verge of 
suicide.” His review of Richard Wag- 
ner’s ‘* Tannhauser,”’ a superb piece of 
writing was, like Poe’s work, too good 
to be paid for highly. The receipt of a 
letter from the great composer might 
gratify him, but could not pay his 
debts. Besides his debts his public 
prosecution hung another load about 
his neck. All the editors fought shy of 
condemned genius, but the fund of ob- 
stinacy in him was strong. All the 
world might be against him, but he 
would not write one line to soften the 
verdict. He would be himself in spite 
of the shattered health which the awful 
struggle against fate had brought upon 
him. In his private journal, ‘* Mon 
Coeur mis & nu,” we find this terrible 
sentence: ‘Imbecility’s wing has 
fanned me as it passed.’? He could be 
met wandering at night in out-of-the- 
way places, looking worn, wan, and 
shabby, an outcast from the class to 
which he belonged, but which only 
claims those who can keep up an ap- 
pearance. No wonder that more than 
ever Edgar Poe seemed to him his twin- 
brother of misfortune. Like him, he 


had recourse at last increasingly to stim- 
'ulants, in order to drown reality ; and, 
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despair seizing him, he fled from Paris, 
hoping at Brussels to regain some 
strength and to find peace and leisure. 
Alas! poor poet, he could not fly from 
himself. Then, doubtless with Poe in 
his mind, he determined to give lec- 
tures, and by this means to get money. 
He meant to speak at Bruges, Liége, 
Ghent, and other places ; but even this 
project failed, for barely had he begun, 
when illness laid a still deadlier hand 
upon him. Soon after his arrival he 
had projected a book about Belgium ; 
he would portray the country as he saw 
it, rich in art but poor in men of im- 
agination, unable to appreciate genius 
from lack of models. In spite of grind- 
ing poverty, a goodly portion of the 
work was finished in five months, but 
then his mind revolted against the 
sombre country. He writes to a friend 
and bemoans himself thus: ‘ Think 
what I suffer in a place where the trees 
are black and the flowers are without 
scent, and where no conversation worth 
the name can be heard. You might go 
all over Belgium and not find a soul 
that speaks.”’ The people attracted to 
his first lecture by the notoriety of his 
prosecution expected to see a monster, 
and, finding a polished, aristocratic 
gentleman, concluded, he says iron- 
ically, that he was not the author of his 
own book. “I want to get back to 
Harfleur, to my room, and to my mother 
—my mother who takes such care not 
to reproach me.’’? In truth, she was 
another Mrs. Clemm, and the sick man, 
remembering his childhood, longed for 
her care and sympathy. 

Much, however, as he longed to get 
back, he would not, and perhaps could 
not, do so. He was almost penniless, 
living on rare remittances from his 
mother and his friends. In Brussels 
he had but two friends—his former 
editor, Poulet Malassis, again start- 
ing business in the foreign town, and 
Rops, the famous etcher. Like Edgar 
Poe, Baudelaire wanted to retrieve the 
past; he did not want to go back to 
France till he had ‘achieved victory 
and fulfilled his set duties.” 

Reading one of the letters written at 
this time concerning his mother, we 
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seem to see reproduced the mind of 
the American poet. ‘* My mother has 
written me a letter full of wisdom. 
What patience, what contidence she 
hasin me! She has been ill, but she 
suddenly recovered ; happily I received 
both the good and the bad news at the 
same time.’? He was trying to sell his 
copyrights among Brussels publishers ; 
but a poor author there had even less 
chance than at Paris of finding a man 
far-sighted enough to believe in the 
future of his fame, and to give him 
hard cash for it. They all made such 
ridiculous propositions to him that even 
the proud Baudelaire tried to argue 
with them, to prove to them that he 
had a future and that his work would 
live. ‘* People are always asking for 
my books,’’ he told them, “and in a 
few years perhaps they will understand 
them.” 

At last he began to feel hopelessly 
discouraged. Still he tried to keep up 
to his ideal standard, saying, ‘*‘ Only 
one thing matters, to be a hero and a 
saint in one’s own estimation.’”’ But 
his poor brain was slowly giving way ; 
not only did the wings of Imbecility 
touch him, but they were now beginning 
to enfold him entirely. He suffered 
from agonizing fits of neuralgia, during 
which, in spite of good resolutions, he 
had recourse to spirits and opium — 
anything to stop the awful pain and 
giddiness he experienced. The doctor 
ordered him all kinds of drugs and 
Vichy water, but the poet was too poor 
even to buy these remedies, and dared 
not acknowledge this fact to the med- 
ical man. Yet he must work; and to 
his friends he repeats his entreaties 
that on no account should they let his 
mother know his state of misery. 

At last, one day, whilst going round 
a church with two of his friends, a 
sudden and worse seizure felled him to 
the ground, and the next day the illness 
declared itself. Brain paralysis had set 
in; he could no longer find words to 
express his wishes—the connection 
between mind and speech was giving 
way and the nervous system was shat- 
tered, the breakdown perhaps hastened 
by drink. ‘* When he came to see me 
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I had to place stimulants out of his 
reach, his craving for them being so 
irresistible,” says Poulet Malassis. 
This was in the spring of 1866. They 
brought him back to Paris, and for 
over a year he endured a living death 
—a horrible, speechless existence, in- 
teresting to doctors as a strange case, 
but extremely painful for his friends 
to witness. All was done now that 
could be done, and his devoted mother 
watched him unceasingly, hoping al- 
ways for his recovery, and overjoyed 
when he could say two words that ap- 
peared to have some meaning. In com- 
parison, Edgar Poe’s sudden end seems 
a precious boon, whilst his affinity, the 
man who had worked so hard for his 
posthumous fame, was to suffer this 
living entombment for over a twelve- 
month. 

When the end came, there must have 
been only the loving, devoted mother 
who could regret that all was over. 





My poor son, the son I idolized, is no 
more [she writes to one of her friends]. He 
had become so gentle at last and so re- 
signed. I called him a thousand endearing 
names, persuaded that, in spite of his state 
of prostration, he could understand me and 
could answer me. I hope God will let me 
enjoy the beautiful reputation he leaves 
and the glory of some of his fame. You 
have lost a friend who loved you very ten- 
derly. Keep his memory green, for he was 
worthy of it. 


Might it not be Mrs. Clemm again, 
writing as she did write that no one 
was to say a word against her Edgar ? 
If, as has been said, God will but rat- 
ify women’s judgments of their men 
kind, then these two poets, these two 
poor tortured brains, these two erring 
though tender-hearted men, will in the 
end not be altogether condemned, for 
the mothers’ verdict will be all-power- 
ful. 

We must close the pages of this short 
life, and turn to some of the work which 
filled the poet’s mind. The time which 
he foretold has come ; his craving for 
perfection is at last understood, though 
his poems are a delight for the few, 
and his character is a target for the 


many; but even lately a storm was' 
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raging round his name, and the camp 
was divided on the question whether 
Baudelaire should have a statue raised 
to his memory, or whether the author 
of “Fleurs du Mal” was too much of 
an outcast to be publicly recognized. 
Few poets and men of letters have left 
so little work behind them as Baude- 
laire. His collected writings, as pub- 
lished by Lemerre, are comprised in 
eight volumes, four of which are con- 
secrated to Edgar Poe’s works. In M. 
Eugéne Crépet’s life of Baudelaire (the 
best and most complete) we find a few 
more scattered papers, some letters, 
and ** Mon Ceeur mis & nu,” his diary, 
if this word can be applied to it. This 
is all he gives to the world as his pass- 
port to fame, but we might call these 
volumes quintessence of literature. 
Théophile Gautier, whom Baudelaire 
called le poéte impeccable, speaks of his 
** Petits Potmes en Prose” in this 
manner : — 


In these prose poems a phrase, a word, 
merely one perhaps, singularly well placed 
and chosen, calls up for us a host of forgot- 
ten fancies, once dear friends, now ancient 
dim memories of long passed existence. 
We are aware of a choir of mysterious and 
faded thoughts pressing around us and 
murmuring to us from among the phantoms. 
which are constantly detaching themselves 
from reality. Other sentences, full of sad 
tenderness, seem to us like faint music of 
sympathy offered to unrecognized sorrow 
and infinite despair. 


The charms of the poet’s words are 
thus aptly described, but Baudelaire 
could express the same idea with more 
originality, likening a solitary poet to 
an albatross, that prince of clouds who, 
when once descended to earth, finds 
that its mighty wings serve only to im- 
pede its progress. 

Le poéte est semblable au prince des nuées, 
Qui hante la tempéte et se rit de l’archer ; 
Exilé sur le sol au milieu des huées, 

Ses ailes de géants l’empéchent de marcher. 


Such an impediment had been his own 
poet’s wings, his own flights of fancy, 
his own longings for the unattainable : 
and we cannot refrain from copying his 
first prose poem, which well expresses 
this feeling. 
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LT’ étranger. 

Qui aimes-tu le mieux, homme énigma- 
tique, dis ? ton pére, ta mére, ta sceur, ou 
ton frére ? 

Je n’ai ni pere, ni mére, ni sceur, ni 
frére. 

Tes amis ? 

Vous vous servez la d’une parole dont 
le sens m’est resté jusqu’a ce jour in- 
connu. 

Ta patrie ? 

J’ignore sous quelle latitude elle est 
située. 

La beauté ? 

Je l’aimerais volontiers, déesse et im- 
mortelle. 

L’or? 

Je le hais comme vous haissez Dieu. 

Eh! qu’aimes-tu donc, extraordinaire 
étranger ? 

J’aime les nuages . 
passant ... la-bas.. 
nuages ! 


. . les nuages qui 
- les merveilleux 


These marvellous clouds could not 
bear up the earthly clay, but to men of 
like aspirations these words will ex- 
press their visionary longings ; whilst 
those who cannot take in his mystic 
meaning can still turn to his art crit- 
icism, or to his life sketches, even to 
his advice to young authors, with 
pleasure and profit. We are, indeed, 
sometimes inclined to smile when we 
see modern English authors thrust 
their hands into the Baudelaire mine 
and dig out his thoughts, presenting 
them to us unacknowledged and clothed 
in English garb. But it needs care to 
steal from Baudelaire. At one time he 
will tell you he worships art for art’s 
sake and beauty for itself ; at another, 
he will flatly contradict himself, and 
praise a didactic purpose. His friends 
are not taken in by his apparent contra- 
dictions —they know his mind too well 
for that ; they are inclined to say with 
Emerson, ‘* With consistency a great 
soul has nothing to do,” and further to 
describe him in his own words spoken 
in praise of Théophile Gautier. 

L’égal des plus grands dans le passé, un 
modeéle pour ceux qui viendront, un diamant 
de plus en plus rare dans une époque ivre 
d’ignorance et de matiére, c’est-i-dire un 
parfait homme de lettres. 


How many quotations we might make 
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with pleasure from his work! For in- 
stance, this one in his review of ‘* Les 
Misérables :”? ‘“*Un sourire et une 
larme dans le visage d’un colosse, c’est 
une originalité presque divine.’’ Did 
Victor Hugo ever before or since re- 
ceive so much praise in so few words ? 
Of Wagner, whom he dared to praise 
when it was the fashion to abuse him, 
he writes: ‘* En effet, sans poésie, la 
musique de Wagner serait encore une 
cuvre poétique, étant, douée de toutes 
les qualités qui constituent une poésie 
bien faite.” Time has proved the 
prophet true ; but when he wrote he 
was without honor in France, and his 
words without weight among the mul- 
titude. 

In his “ Fusées,” or *“* Mon Coeur 
mis & nu,”’ we find more private opin- 
ion. ‘It is not specially through polit- 
ical institutions that universal ruin or 
universal progress will manifest itself 
—the name matters little —rather it 
will be through l’avilissement des coeurs 
—Il y a dans la priére une opération 
magique. La priére est une des 
grandes forces de la dynamique intel- 
lectuelle. Il y & la comme une récur- 
rence électrique. Il n’y a d’intéressant 
sur la terre que les religions. — Toute 
idée est par elle-méme, douée d’une vie 
immortelle, comme une personne. — 
Sois toujours poéte méme en prose.”’ 

Later on in his diary we come upon 
pathetic sentences, showing the depths 
of the man’s feeling and the higher 
aspirations which he had no strength to 
bring to perfection. ‘Mes humilia- 
tions ont été des graces de Dieu. — Ma 


phase d’égoisme est-elle finie ?— Tout 
‘est réparable, il est encore temps. —Je 


n’ai pas encore connu le plaisir d’un 
plan réalisé.” ; 

Then comes the last utterance of his 
poor heart laid bare :— 


I swear to myself henceforth to adopt the 
following rules as the everlasting rules of 
my life . . . To pray every morning to God, 
the Fountain of all strength and of all jus- 
tice ; to my father, to Mariette, and to Poe. 
[These titular saints of Baudelaire make us 
inclined to smile, as well as to weep, for 
one was the father he had lost at six years 
old, and the other his affinity,.the poor. 
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American outcast !] To pray to them to 
give me necessary strength to accomplish 
all my tasks, and to grant my mother a life 
long enough to enjoy my reformation. To 
work all day, or at least as long as my 
strength lasts. To trust to God— that is 
to say, to Justice itself —for the success of 
my projects. To pray again every evening 
to God to ask him for life and strength, for 
my mother ahd myself. To divide all my 
earnings into four parts —one for my daily 
expenses, one for my creditors, one for my 
friends, and one for my mother. To keep 
to principles of strict sobriety, and to ban- 
ish all and every stimulant. 


Here these acts of faith and good 
resolutions break off, with what result 
we already know. Not many of his 
countrymen took the trouble to come to 
Baudelaire’s funeral ; a few poets car- 
ried him to his grave. The indignant 
poet Banville read the funeral oration 
to a sprinkling of people, and only the 
thunder applauded; but among the 
witnesses another great outcast poet, 
still amongst us, watched the last scene, 
already, perhaps, fashioning in his 
dreamy style the beautiful lines of his 
own confession : — 


The waters of the river have a saffron 
and a sickly hue ; and they flow not onward 
to the sea but palpitate forever beneath the 
red eye of the sun with a tumultuous and 
convulsive motion. For many miles on 
either side of the river’s oozy bed is a pale 
desert of gigantic water-lilies. They sigh 
one unto the other in that solitude, and 
stretch towards the heaven their long and 
ghastly necks, and nod to and fro their 
everlasting heads. And there is an indis- 
tinct murmur which cometh out from 
among them, like the rushing of subterrene 
water. And they sigh one unto the other. 


Setting aside translations, we shall 
notice many passages in Baudelaire’s 
writings which seem to be the echo of 
some of Edgar Poe’s own thoughts ; 
indeed, he himself has said so. Fur- 
ther, we are inclined to attribute the 
appreciation of Shelley by modern 
Frenchmen to this same source, for 
Poe was a great admirer of Shelley, 
selecting his lines on the ‘ Sensitive 
Plant’? as a poem of supreme beauty ; 
and we shall see that the same poem is 





Voici mon coeur qui n’a battu qu en vain, 
Pour palpiter aux ronces du Calvaire, 

Voici mon coeur = n’a battu qu’en vain. 
wens Dieu dni paix, de jc joie et de leitiatie 
Toutes mes peurs, toutes mes ignorances, 
Vous Dieu de ga, de ” et de bonheur. 


Vous connaissez tout ile, cout ote, 
Et que je suis plus pauvre que personne. 

It needs a poet to understand such 
poetry, a merciful judge to answer such 
aspirations as are found in Baudelaire’s 
resolution and Verlaine’s confession. 

It may not be without interest to the 
reader to. place side by side a sentence 
from one of Edgar Poe’s pages and its 
translation by Baudelaire. Only those 
who have attempted such work know 
its difficulties ; but it is certainly won- 
derful that the translator was able to 
grasp the full meaning of the English 
and to turn it into a French classic ac- 
cepted as such by his countrymen. 
We shall note that the disciple has 
not altered the master’s words ; they 
were a sacred trust and must not be 
tampered with. The passage selected 
is from ‘‘ Silence.” 


Les eaux de la riviére sont d’une couleur 
safranée et malsaine; et elles ne coulent 
pas vers la mer, mais palpitent éternelle- 
ment, sous l’ceil rouge du soleil, avec un 
mouvement tumultueux et convulsif. De 
chaque cété de cette rivitre un lit: vaseux 
s’étend, & une distance de plusieurs milles, 
un pile désert de gigantesques nénuphars. 
Ils soupirent l'un vers l’autre dans cette 
solitude, et tendent vers le ciel leurs longs 
cous de spectres, et hochent de cété et 
d’autre leurs tétes sempiternelles. Et il 
sort d’eux un murmure confus qui ressemble 
& celui d’un torrent souterrain. Et ils sou- 
pirent l’un vers l’autre. 


often singled out by modern French- 
men. Turning to Poe, we find, ‘* Man 
being what he is, the time could never 
have been in which poesy was not. Its 
first element is the thirst for supernal 
beauty, . . . the second element is the 


attempt to satisfy this thirst by novel 
combinations among those forms of 
beauty which already exist.” 
Baudelaire will tell us: “Le but de 
la poésie est de répandre la lumiére 
parmi les hommes ;” and “ Gautier, 
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cest amour exclusif du beau avec 
toutes ses subdivisions exprimé dans le 
langage le mieux approprié. ... Le 
principe de la poésie est strictement 
et simplement, VDaspiration humaine 
vers une Beauté supérieure, et la ma- 
nifestation de ce principe est dans un 
enthousiasme, un enlévement de l’ame ; 
enthousiasme tout-d-fait indépendant 
de la passion, qui est l’ivresse du cceur, 
et la vérité, qui est la pature de la 
raison.”’ 

We might go on choosing passages 
on this favorite theme from both poets, 
but there is no need ; extracts are only 
useful as patterns of the whole ma- 
terial, and cutting off short lengths 
should be avoided. 

To make Baudelaire better under- 
stood is also to raise Edgar Poe on a 
higher pedestal. If we doubt where to 
place this latter, we know his translator 
had no difficulty on the subject. The 
glory of both has increased with years ; 
and if they failed on earth and among 
their fellow men, they must at last 
have joined hands in the spirit-world, 
and claimed from thence their rightful 
meed of praise. 

Those who ranked Baudelaire very 
high (even before reading Mr. Swin- 
burne’s famous poem or Mr. Saints- 
bury’s article) had no need of any 
incentive to place him anywhere but 
amongst a small but very choice circle 
of truly original immortals, even if the 
selection is made from some of those 
whom the world knoweth not. Baude- 
laire chose his mental affinity from the 
same class of genius — déclassé—and 
determined to place’ him higher. 
Though he could not gain honor for 
himself, though he could not keep his 
pathetic vows or make publishers pay 
him highly, he could bestow fame on 
another poor mortal, a poet of the nine- 
teenth century —that age extolled not 
for dreams, but for its common sense 
and its material progress. 

There was but one form of progress 
these two cared about, not the progress 
of science or of electric light, but the 
increased power of seeing visions an 
dreaming dreams. ‘Et qu’aimes-tu 
donc, extraordinaire étranger? J’aime 
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les nuages . . . les nuages qui passent 
... la-bas,... les merveilleux nu- 
ages.”” That was the answer of both 
of them to a generation of material- 
ists. 

They were potters who fashioned 
their clay into exquisite moulds, and 
artists who cared not at all for useless- 
ness or utility. They understood that 
the beauty of a Grecian urn is not im- 
paired by its being put to vile use, and 
that the maker of it will not incur the 
blame, for, the result being achieved, 
his hours of tvil have not been wasted, 
and the beauty he created must last as 
long as his creation exists. As Baude- 
laire wrote : ‘‘ La beauté est une qualité 
si forte qu’elle ne peut qu’ennoblir les 
ames.”’ EsME STUART. 


From Bailey’s Journal, 

NEW ORLEANS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

THEIR houses are generally built of 
wood, and boarded very plain on the 
inside, and made very open, that there 
may be a free circulation of air ; conse- 
quently they avoid all the inconven- 
ience and expense of paper, carpets, 
fires, curtains, and hangings of different 
kinds. The bedrooms are fitted up in 
the same plain style, and are furnished 
with nothing but a hard-stuffed bed, 
raised very much in the middle, and 
covered with a clean, white sheet ; and 
over the whole there is a large gauze 
net (called a bar), which is intended as 
a defence against the mosquitoes, and 
serves tolerably well to keep off those 
tormenting creatures. On this sheet 
(spread upon the bed and under the 
net) you lie down without any other 
covering, and (if it be summer time) 
with the doors and windows open, so 
intolerable is the heat of the climate. 
During several days when I was here, 
the thermometer was at 117° in the 
shade. The dress of the inhabitants is 
also correspondent to the furniture of 
the houses ; being clothed in the light- 
est manner possible, and every one in 
the manner which pleases him best, 
there is not (in these new countries) 
that strange propensity to ridicule every 
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one who deviates from the forms which 
a more established society may have 
prescribed to itself ; but every one, in 
this respect, ‘* doeth that which is right 
in his own eyes.’? Some will wear the 
short linen jacket of the Americans ; 
others the long flowing gown, or the 
cloak of the Spaniards ; some the open 
trousers and naked collar; others the 
modern dress of tight pantaloons and 
large cravats ; some, with the white or 
black chip hat ; others, with the beaver 
and feathers, after the manner of the 
Spaniards ; and so in respect to all the 
other minutie of dress. . . . There 
is but one printing-press in this place, 
and that is made use of by the govern- 
ment only. The Spanish government 
is too jealous to suffer the inhabitants 
to have the free exercise of it; for, 
however strange it may appear, yet it is 
absolutely true that you cannot even 
stick a paper against the wall (either to 
recover anything lost, or to advertise 
anything for sale) without its first hav- 
ing the signature of the governor or of 
his secretary attached to it ; and on all 
those little bills which are stuck up at 
the corners of the streets you. see the 
word ‘ Permitted,”’? written by the 
governor or his agent. . . . As to the 
diversions of the place, they consist 
principally in billiards, of which there 
are several tables in the town. This 


practice, I presume, they have adopted 
from the Americans, who (in the south- 
ern part of that continent) follow this 
amusement very much. They have a 
playhouse, which is rather small. It 
consists of one row of boxes only, with 
an amphitheatre in the middle, which 
is raised above the pit, and over the 
whole there is a gallery. The plays are 
performed in French, and they have a 
tolerable set of actors. The inhabitants 
are also musical, but this lies chiefly 
among the French. The gentlemen of 
the place often perform in the orchestra 
at the theatre; in fact, there is no 
other music there but such as they ob- 
tain in this voluntary way. ... New 
Orleans may contain about a thousand 
houses. It is one hundred miles from 
the sea, down the Mississippi; but 
across the country by land it is not 
more than seven leagues. Owing to 
the rapidity of the current, vessels are 
along while in coming up here. There 
is a port, called Balize, at the mouth of 
the river; but I am informed that it 
furnishes no defence to it. The tide 
ascends but very little way up the 
channel of the Mississippi, owing to 
‘the rapidity of its current. The banks 
of this river are well setiled for a few 
miles below the city ; but after that 
there are no plantations of any conse- 
quence. 








A Curious OpTicAL ILLUSION is de- 
scribed by M. Bourdon in the Revue Philo- 
sophique. If an object moves before our 
eye, kept fixed, it undergoes, in passing 
from direct to indirect vision, an obscura- 
tion, a change of coloration ; and the oppo- 
site effect occurs when the object comes 
into the field of direct vision. It is natural 
to suppose that this plays a part in the 
perception of motion, and one fact proving 
that it does so is, that if we render a slow- 
moving object suddenly invisible— e.g., 
by means of a shadow — its velocity of 
displacement seems much increased.. M. 
Bourdon describes an arrangement in 
which a long pendulum with white thread 
is swung from a cross bar on a vertical sup- 


port, which is illuminated from a lamp, 
while a screen is introduced to give a 
shadow (the order being, observer, lamp, 
screen, vertical support, pendulum, dark 
wall). The white thread in its swing 
passes into the shadow of the rod and 
screen, and each time it enters or reappears 
its velocity seems increased considerably. 
It seems as if attracted into the shadow, 
and as if it entered into the light with a 
sudden shock. It is necessary that the 
thread should cease to be visible when it 
enters the shadow. With a red thread the 
illusion also occurs, perhaps somewhat less 
vividly. A. simpler plan than the above is 
to hang a pendulum from the ceiling, shad- 





ing with a screen, Nature. 








